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To “know the cost of religious liberty 


in torture, bloodshed and suffering” 
AURAL 


A HISTORY OF UNITARIANISM, In 
Transylvania, England, and America, By 
Earl Morse Wilbur. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $7.50. 


In a little house tucked into the hillside 
of Berkeley, California, high above San 
Francisco Bay, there lives a man, now past 
eighty years of age, named Earl Morse Wil- 
bur. A large part of the last fifty years of 
his life have been devoted to the study of 
Unitarianism. Two monumental volumes 
published by the Harvard University Press 
now testify to that fact. The first, A HJS- 
TORY OF UNITARIANISM, Socinianism 
and Its Antecedents, appeared in 1945. The 
second, A HISTORY OF UNITARIANISM, 
In Transylvania, England, and America, has 
just been published also by the Harvard 
University Press. 

With this second volume Dr. Wilbur 
brings his work to a close and concludes a 
most arduous and painstaking enterprise. Al- 
most fifty years ago he began quite by ac- 
cident what proved in the end to be his 
life’s work. As Dean of the new Pacific 
School for the Ministry (now Starr King), 
he offered a course on Unitarian history 
one hour a week. He knew little more of 
the history of our movement than would 
most of our ministers even today and 
thought he could readily brush up on it in 
preparation for classroom work. By dint of 
very great labor, he was able to keep just 
ahead of his class and, as he says, get 
through the year after one fashion or an- 
other. In teaching that course year after 
year, however, he was led further and fur- 
ther into Unitarian history. His students 
profited greatly from his work and the Uni- 


tarian church enjoyed the first fruit of his 
scholarship when in 1925 he published Our 
Unitarian Heritage, a book designed as an 
introduction to Unitarian history and in- 
tended for students of high-school age. 


Mastered nine languages 
to consult all sources 


By the time of the publication of that 
book Dr. Wilbur was already giving all of 
his time to Unitarian history. The language 
barriers were formidable. He first mastered 
French, German and Latin. When he was 
nearly fifty years of age he began to study 
Polish, one of the most difficult of all 
languages to learn. In all, he mastered nine 
languages in order that he might consult 
all available source material in the original. 
Professor Roland H. Bainton at Yale has 
more than once testified to the prodigies of 
Dr. Wilbur’s scholarship. Only recently he 
published a bibliography of Unitarian 
source materials on the Continent, a work 
which is now of priceless value because of 
the possibility that many of these materials 
are forever lost as a result of the recent war. 
(Bibliography of the Pioneers of the 
Socinian-Unitarian Movement in Modern 
Christianity. Rome, 1950.) 

It was the reviewer’s privilege to visit Dr. 
Wilbur in his home a few years ago, just as 
the present volume was being completed, 
and to sit in his study and talk with him, 
surrounded by the extraordinary array of 
volumes which Dr. Wilbur has accumulated 
in his work and travels. He has assembled 
by far the best library of European Uni- 
tariana anywhere to be found, and the Uni- 
tarian churches owe him a vast debt of 
gratitude for this fact alone. One of the 
most striking things about Dr. Wilbur’s 
study is the typewriter which sits in the 
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middle of his desk at the center of the room. 
Obviously old, mounted in a wooden frame, 
it looks more nearly like a small organ con- 
sole than anything else. Those who have 
read Dr. Wilbur’s typed manuscripts know 
that it writes Polish as well as English, 
French as well as German, with all the 
proper accents, circumfiexes, umlauts, cedil- 
las and other markings. F 

Flowing from the mind of Dr. Wilbur, 


- through his fingers and out onto the sheets 


in his typewriter, have come thousands of 
pages, as a result of which Unitarians now 
know their own history as they never other- 
wise could have done. In addition to the 
eleven hundred odd printed pages of his 
History of Unitarianism, and dozens of ar- 
ticles in learned journals, there remains in 
unpublished manuscript such source mate- 
rials as Lubieniecki’s History of the Polish 
Reformation, Stanislaw Kot’s The Polish 
Brethren, and quantities of other material. 


Writes with enthusiasm 
of explorer 


The present volume, as one might expect, 
is best on European Unitarianism. This is 
true for two reasons. The materials from 
which he wrote are more remote and in 
many cases completely inaccessible. Sec- 
ondly, it is a field in which no one has 
labored heretofore, and as a result of this, 
it is a field in which information is almost 
entirely lacking. The language barrier (as 
regards the Transylvania section) is an- 
other factor. Furthermore, he writes of 
these events with the verve and enthusiasm 
of the pioneer, the explorer, the mar who 
is on a voyage of discovery. 

The early portions of the section on Eng- 
lish Unitarianism are as detailed and thor- 
ough as is his work on Poland and Transyl- 
vania. Oddly enough, just at the point where 
materials grow more plentiful on English 
Unitarianism and where the histories have 
already been written, Dr. Wilbur becomes 
less detailed. It is almost as if he were say- 
ing to us, “This work is already done and 
there is no need for me to repeat it.” The 
last hundred pages, the American section, 
are really but a summary and carry our his- 
tory only into the second half of the 19th 
century. Here again, there are ample his- 
tories at hand for those who want them; 
viz., Allen, Cooke, Frothingham and Eliot, 
and source materials are readily accessible 
to whoever cares to consult them. 

Dr. Wilbur’s work should constitute a 
final answer to orthodox churchmen who 
from time to time have tried to discredit 
the Unitarian movement on the ground that 
it is a novelty, a 19th century aberration 
within American Christianity, which should 
long since have given up the effort to be 
different. Dr. Wilbur’s closely written pages 
and his unrelenting use of the sources, lay 
this ghost forever. 


Finds Unitarian roots in 
all liberal movements 


While he does not attempt a definition of 
Unitarianism, as a historian he is compelled 
to select criteria by which to identify the 
movement he is writing about. He chooses 
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“freedom,” “reason” and “tolerance” as his 
criteria. Wherever in the history of the West 
men are seeking these things in religion, 
there he finds history relevant to the Uni- 
tarian movement. He shows great perceptiv- 
ity in this choice, for the reader will be 
amazed to discover how similar are the 
movements characterized by freedom, rea- 
son and tolerance, though they may spring 
up under widely different circumstances in 
widely separated places all across the 
centuries. 

This is another reason why the best of 
Dr. Wilbur’s writing concerns the earlier 
history of Unitarianism. By the time we 
reach the 18th century, the area within 
which freedom, reason and tolerance are al- 
ready operating has become too wide for a 
single scholar to treat in a volume or two. 
This is particularly true of one who has 
taken the time to master the earlier move- 
ments in Transylvania, Poland, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Italy and elsewhere. In the 
18th and 19th centuries Dr. Wilbur was 
compelled by the wealth of the material 

‘ available to confine himself to the move- 

ments in England and America which went 

by the name Unitarian, and so leave to the 
efforts of others the many movements which 
by that time were beginning to exhibit free- 


dom, reason and tolerance in religion. 


All Unitarian ministers and many laymen 
will buy this book as they bought the first 
volume, and they should. But they should 
also read it, as many of them have not yet 
done with the first volume. They should 
know the high vision and fortitude of their 
forebears. They should know the cost of 
religious liberty in the torture, the blood- 
shed and suffering of ages gone by. They 
should read of the herculean struggle of 
men to win freedom in religion, and then 
to build and maintain a religious institution 
of which freedom is a component part. 
This, as history has shown, is no mean 
task. There are lessons to be learned here, 
there is glory to be found here, and there 
is humility to be known when we are 
confronted by those who suffered so much 
for the things we take for granted. Here 
is a monument to our noble ancestry, 
fashioned by one of our own number. We 
are better men for his work. We are a 
stronger church because of his labors, and 
we shall be better prepared, if the hour of 
trial ever comes again, because he has set 
forever before us the great deeds out of 
which our movement has been wrought. 

DUNCAN HOWLETT 


To help speed the tide against 
the fanatical extremists, isolationists 


THE HATE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
UN: One World Under Attack, By Gordon 
D. Hall. Boston: Beacon Press. 50¢ 


The Beacon Press has just published a 
most interesting and useful pamphlet, The 
Hate Campaign Against the ‘UN, by Gor- 
uon D. Hall. Hall, once associated with the 
Francis Sweeney Committee in Boston and 
also with the United World Federalists, has 
done extensive research among many of the 
groups now engaged in violent and destruc- 
tive criticism of internationalism in general 
and the United Naticns in particular. 

The background and outlook of people 
like Conde McGinley, Joe Kamp, Merwin 
K. Hart, Suzanne Silvercruys Stevenson, 
W. Henry MacFarland, Gerald L. K. Smith, 
and Congressman John T. Wood of 
Idaho are as well described as they could 
be in a short discussion—and, despite the 
brevity of the work, Mr. Hall makes his 
point. He indicates clearly that there are 
connections between many of these groups 
which go beyond mere like-mindedness, 
that their attacks are highly irresponsible 
and distorted, that many of the individuals 
who are moving forces in the field have 
been associated with extremely unsavory 
activities in the past, and that many un- 
suspecting men and women of goodwill are 
dupes of their current programs. 

Sound familiar? It is, of course. The ex- 
tremes of “right” and “left” are extraordi- 
narily similar in their methods and their 
end products, and one effect of this booklet 
to point up this fact. This comparison 

its the Harts and Kamps where it really 


hurts. But in this fact there is a pitfall for 
the “liberal,” for it may serve to blind him 
to the evil and terror of Communism, and 
lead him to concentrate his fire only on 
the “right” instead of keeping the “left” in 
his gunsight as well. The Hall pamphlet 
should be read side-by-side with Herbert 
Philbrick’s I Lead Three Lives. The break- 
down of communication between that group 
which reads only Hall, and the other which 
listens only to Budenz and Bentley, is a major 
handicap in the effort to set up a practicable 
scheme for combating Communism within 
the framework of a free society. 

In reading both views, and preparing to 
do battle, one would do well to heed Hall’s 
words: “The defenders of democracy must 
make certain that their attempts to curb 
these forces are in keeping with the demo- 
cratic process itself. Those enrolled in the 
giant undertaking of bringing human _be- 
ings of every description and character into 
closer and more harmonious contact must 
seek to raise the level of public opinion so 
high that the extremist will perish for want 
of adherents.” 

This statement contains a formula com- 
pounded of much hard common sense. We 
will always have extremists, the irrespon- 
sible and vicious will always be a part of 
our society, but they are only dangerous in 
their appeal to the great mass of people 
who are basically inactive and uninformed 
politically. In the America of 1952 the 
dangers of a tightly-organized, rigidly- 
disciplined, devoted minority of Commu- 
nists with a steadily decreasing appeal to 
the rank-and-file citizen is matched by the 
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more open, disunited, vocal minority of 
ultra-nationalists whose ability to attract 
the so-called “man-on-the-street” is at least 
as great as it was immediately after the war. 
I, for one, feel that the tide is running 
against both groups, but unlike the tides of 
the ocean this is not an automatic reces- 
sion. The internationalist who believes that 
the United States can achieve a fuller free- 
dom and that the individual can develop 
more completely only when war and the 
threat of war is lifted through the growth of 
a real world community must treat the 
Harts and Kamps as serious problems. They 
cannot be any more lightly dismissed than 
can the Communists. A concerted effort to 
set the record straight must be made, and 
an offensive on behalf of international co- 
operation must be launched. Mr. Hall has 
provided some of the equipment needed for 
this operation; it is up to the reader to see 
that it is used wisely, calmly, and skillfully. 
DAN H. FENN, JR. 
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Pioneers: Unitarians trek west 


FREEDOM MOVES WEST, A History of 
The Western Unitarian Conference, 1852- 
1952, By Charles H. Lyttle. Boston: Beacon 
Press, $3.75. 


This volume was published in 1952 partly 
in order to celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. It tells what all should know 
about the contributions to liberal religion of 
the western Unitarian churches from even 
before the organization of the Conference in 
Cincinnati in 1852. 

We find that by 1894 Unitarian liberal 
religion in the west had forced the denomi- 
nation, against the will of many of its 
New England leaders, to repudiate both 
supernaturalistic and ecclesiastical authori- 
tarianism. After that date the American 
Unitarian Association deliberately and 
openly accepted and sponsored churches 
which did not require their members to 
believe any creed whatever. Many of the 
churches in good standing rejected all mir- 
acles, as well as the supernatural authority 
of the Bible and of Jesus. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Theodore Parker had re- 
jected these in New England in the 1830’s 
and 1840’s, and as a result had been 
separated from official Unitarianism—vol- 
untarily in Emerson’s case and involuntarily 
in Parker’s. 

By October 1921, at the meeting of the 
National Conference in Detroit, it was de- 
cided, under pressure chiefly from the west- 
erners led by John H. Dietrich and Curtis 
W. Reese, that the denomination was not 
committed to supernaturalism or to any 
other form of cosmic teleology. Humanistic 
churches which gave up the notion of God 
as a purposive force were not to be ex- 
cluded. Opposition to such churches still ex- 
ists within the denomination, but it has 
gradually diminished since 1921. 

Professor Lyttle spends a good deal of 
time toward the end of his book in trying 
to justify Humanism. His enthusiasm for 
this theological position is most inspiring 
to all who incline to scientific philosophy. 

Nevertheless he is one-sided. He shows 
prejudice towards the easterners (this re- 
viewer was born in Harlem, New York 
City). Professor Lyttle underestimates the 
contributions to liberal religion of such New 
England and New York men as Francis E. 
Abbot, William J. Potter, Octavius B. Froth- 
ingham, and Thomas W. Higginson. Of 
course his book is not primarily about these 
men, and he did not need to discuss them in 
detail, but in some passing salutation they 
should have been accorded more honor 
than he allows them, considering their im- 
portance as forerunners of the Humanism. 
Stow Persons’ Free Religion (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, 1947) deals with 
them, and is one-sided the other way. He 
leaves out the western influences. But with- 
out the big fight on “The Western Issue,” 
1886-1894, no account of liberal religion 
in the United States is complete (See Free- 
dom Moves West, chapters 11 and 12). 
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In some ways the book under review is 
hard to study. It mentions more men than 
one can easily hold in mind if one just reads 
it once from cover to cover. A character 
will be mentioned on several widely sepa- 
rated pages, and if one’s memory is no bet- 
ter than that of the present reviewer one 
must use the index again and again in order 
to recover facts essential to the understand- 


ing of the current discussion. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones is the hero of the 
second half of the book. His biography 
should have been presented more con- 
nectedly. 

Lists of all the presidents, secretaries and 
western agents of the AUA, and of the 
presidents and secretaries of the WUC, with 
their dates and churches, would have been 
helpful. 

But these omissions and obscurities are 
minor blemishes in a splendid work of 
historical scholarship. All who love liberal 
religion must read this book in order to 
understand the object of their affection. 

GARDNER WILLIAMS 


Basic world problems 


This BOOKSHELF offers for the New 
Year an array of books which have to do 
with basic world problems—food, hun- 
ger, populations, philosophies—and suggest 
what can be done about them. Dr. Josué de 
Castro, distinguished scientist of Rio de 
Janeiro, probably had this nation in mind 
when he wrote: 

“There are people who consider it more 
important to maintain high standards of 
living for their own regions, and certain 
special privileges for their own class, than 
to fight the phenomenon of hunger as such 
on a world ‘scale. And as long as large 
groups continue to look at things in this 
way, the world will go on being menaced 
by wars and revolutions, until the absolute 
necessity of survival at all costs forces the 
privileged to abandon their privileges.” 


Mass hunger responsible 
for over-population 


Dr. de Castro, author of THE GEOG- 
RAPHY OF HUNGER (Little, Brown) is 
chairman of the Executive Council of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. Lord John Boyd-Orr, for- 
mer director of FAO, in a foreword sug- 
gests that “the title of this brilliantly writ- 
ten book might well have been ‘Hunger and 
Politics.” Its unique approach is the turn- 
about of the usual thesis that over-popula- 
tion causes hunger. Rather, the author de- 
clares and proceeds to document his thesis, 
mass hunger is responsible for over-popula- 
tion. Hunger is as much “the result of die- 
tary deficiencies which have developed 
with our civilization and our economics of 
exploitation of land and of peoples, as of 
lack of food”: 

“War and hunger are man-made... An- 
thropologists find no weapons or signs of 
organized warfare in the paleontological 
deposits of the most primitive human 
groups, nor do their fossilized skeletons 
show marks of dietary deficiencies . . . 
War and hunger arrived .. . with the 
difficulties man created in the distribution 
of natural riches.” 

In chapters dealing with hunger in 
Europe—yes, and even in parts of our own 
country—as well as Asia, Africa, Puerto 


food and hunger 
populations 
philosophies 


Rico, Central and South America—the 
author finds that “erosion and hunger and 
misery are effects of a single cause: im- 
proper economic development of a region.” 

“Geography is the study of living reality; 
it is the analysis of facts as they are at the 
moment when we live and observe them.” 

We could have a “geography of abun- 
dance” by “making money serve man”— 


‘witness the vast accumulation of informa- 


tion by FAO in the few years since this 
subsidiary organization of the United Na- 
tions began its work. The factor which has 
been lacking until we had programs such 
as FAO, WHO (World Health), UNESCO, 
and “Point Four,” is opportunity for biolo- 
gists to work in this field. 

“The fundamental truth can no longer be 
concealed from mankind; the world has at 
its disposal enough resources to provide an 
adequate diet for everybody, everywhere 
. . - Contemporary political thought clings 
to the false idea that economic life is some 
sort of game in which some must always 
lose in order that others may win. The 
struggle for prosperity will have to begin by 
clearing up that misconception; the science 
of economics must become an instrument 
for the balanced distribution of the good 
things of the earth . . . The fight against 
hunger . . . is a kind of cold war, quite 
capable of freezing up the sources of our 
vitality unless we have the skill and de- 
termination to win it.” 


Boyd-Orr suggests 
world food pact 


You'll have to rad THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF HUNGER to get the full meaning of 
Boyd-Orr’s suggested title. Then, to pursue 
the subject farther, read Robert Brittain’s 
fascinating LET THERE BE BREAD 
(Simon and Schuster). For this also Boyd- 
Orr wrote a foreword. Here is a challenge 
to thought: 

“Governments might well consider 
whether a world food pact in which all 
nations were asked to join, whatever their 
political ideology, might not be a more 
effective means of bringing about peace 
than military pacts. There will be no peace 
in the world as long as half of its people 


= 
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suffer from hunger and poverty, knowing 
that food in abundance is entirely possible. 
This book gives the most complete account 
I have seen of what can be done with mod- 
ern science to create a world of plenty.” 

(At this point I thought of a foresighted 
young man who, six years ago, lost his 
chance to represent his state in the U.S. 
Senate because he had said publicly, a year 
or so earlier, that after the war we would 
have to send food to oriental countries, 
even though that might mean a lowering of 
our standard of living. “Preposterous,” said 
his successful opponent, who urged guns 
for the military instead of the food for the 
people which doubtless would have “saved 
China”). 

Robert Brittain describes discoveries and 
objectives pointing the way to a solution of 
the problems involved: 

“The human family does have, today, the 
collective knowledge and the material means 
with which it could produce all the food it 
needs . . . Although we do not hear much 
about it in these days when hysteria monop- 
olizes the headlines, man’s creative genius 
is in truth more vigorous than his demon 
of destructiveness.” 


Irrigation methods 
of Hebrews used _ 


UNESCO has begun a definite survey of 
the problems of desert agriculture. Experi- 
ments with condensation of dew on the 
desert has led to the discovery that evidence 
uncovered by archeologists proves that the 
Hebrews knew how the dew of the desert 
could be caught and utilized. 

Are you interested in miracles? 


“On the island of Cypress hills are be- 
coming clothed once again in forests .. . 
not because any new trees have been planted 
but simply because new shoots from the old 
root systems have been given a chance to 
grow. Even more surprising is the rejuvena- 
tion of the ancient “Enchanted Forest” in 
the Valley of Sharon . . . When the Israeli 
stopped the practice of allowing untethered 
goats to roam through the valley, within 
three years the centuries-old roots were 
sending up new sprouts.” 


In a certain coastal area of Australia, 
lack of cobalt in the soil was found to be 
the cause of sheep becoming anemic. In an- 
other area from which sheep had been re- 
moved because their wool had lost its 
crinkle and become stringy, the soil lack 
proved to be copper. 

“The success of the Australian experi- 
ments has opened up a new approach to- 
ward increasing our cultivable acreage... . 
With the establishment in 1948 of a world 
center for the study of micronutrients at 
the McCollum-Pratt Institute of Johns Hop- 
kins University, we may confidently expect 
this new branch of investigation to open 
still wider horizons.” 

Experiments and accomplishments in 
Arctic regions (of the U.S.S.R.), the sea, 
the tropics; advantages of shelterbelt tree 
planting, and the extensive development of 
water systems throughout the world—“un- 
dertakings inspired by TVA”—are de- 
scribed. French people often refer to the 
Rhone Valley development as their “Rhone 
TVA.” The author reminds us that “when 
the attempt to cope with depression was 
pulling us up to our tallest stature as a na- 


books 


tion, we in the United States undertook a 
project which was at that time unique. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority is the greatest 
story of water control in the world.” 

WHERE WINTER NEVER COMES 
(Scribner’s)—“a study of man and nature 
in the tropics” by Marston Bates, describes 
the possibilities and problems in lands ly- 
ing between the Tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn around the world: 

“The white man’s burden in the tropics 
is not the burden of educating, improving, 
or governing the poor benighted natives; it 
is the burden of his own culture which he 
has carried into an alien environment.” 

Civilized man has hardly begun to study 
the tropical forests where “it is still easy to 
find trees that haven’t yet been given scien- 
tific names—an endless frontier for the 
future.” 


Practical affairs must 
have ethical directives 


That statement by Marston Bates seems 
to sum up what the authors of the essays 
written in tribute to the distinguished hu- 
manist philosopher Max Otto, are saying in 
their consideration of THE CLEAVAGE 


IN OUR CULTURE (Beacon Press $3.00). 
The “fundamental issue” in our Western 
civilization is that we separate the world 
of practical affairs from the world of ethi- 
cal living. This concept, stemming from 
Plato, was taken up by the medieval church. 
It affects our lives today as a “principle of 
external control which is basically a form 
of ‘thought control,’ and a denial of the 
view that ordinary experience can generate 


its own standards and ideals.” There is 
much talk about democracy as “a way of 
life,” but 

“Such concepts as liberty, democracy, 


equality, and the public good do not come 
to us with a set of directions to show how 
they are to be interpreted and applied.... 
The conflict is nothing less than a conflict 
between basic theories of moral values, or 
between competing philosophies of life. ... 
Lacking free inquiry and free discussion ‘the 
waters of truth sicken into a muddy pool 
of conformity and tradition.’ Even at that, 
uniformity is unattainable, while variety is 
driven underground, and life is deprived of 
the condition of its betterment. Liberty is 
the pre-condition of the establishment of 
new truth and the survival of old.” 
LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


‘Messenger boys’ on Politburo errands 


NEGOTIATING WITH THE RUSSIANS. 
Edited by Raymond Dennett and Joseph 
E. Johnson. Boston: The World Peace 
Foundation. $3.50. 

Negotiating with the Russians is a book 
with a deliberately limited but highly signi- 
ficant purpose, namely: to face straightfor- 
wardly the question of whether any nego- 
tiations with the Soviets can really be fruit- 
ful. For answers to this question the World 
Peace Foundation turned to eleven men who 
between 1942 and 1947 had negotiated with 
representatives of the USSR. It is interesting 
to note that seven of the eleven men were 
and are professional scholars—a fact which 
ought to help to shatter the concept of a 
college professor as a dweller in ivory tow- 
ers. As to the other four, one was a mili- 
tary man; one, a publisher; one, a lawyer; 
and one, a corporation executive. All the 
eleven seem to have approached their mis- 
sions with a genuine desire to achieve a 
meeting of minds with the Russians. At 
least one among them was staunchly pro- 
Soviet at the time of his assignment. He 
fared no better than anyone else. 

Despite the wide range of problems dealt 
with by the negotiators, most of them seem 
to have shared certain experiences. A pattern 
of sorts can be discerned. The Soviet nego- 
tiators were skilled and able men who were 
very well posted on the area of the nego- 
tiation. They were, nevertheless, no more 
than messenger boys without discretionary 
powers. They repeated the words put in 
their mouths by the Politburo and if those 
words did not suffice, they had to send back 
for more. Most of them seemed to be afraid 
of their superiors, and often of each other 
as well. All of them were deeply distrustful 
of the United States. 

Professor Philip E. Mosely brings out the 
relationship between the Soviet way of 
thinking and the problems of negotiation. 


Compromise, writes Mosely, is natural to 
Americans as a way of getting a job done, 
“". . but it is alien to the Bolshevist way 
of thinking and to the discipline which the 
Communist Party has striven to inculcate in 
its members.” 

Mr. Frederick Osborn who served three 
years as U. S. Deputy Representative on 
the U. N. Atomic Energy Commission sums 
up his account of that Commission’s exper- 
iences with the Soviets in these words. 

“Was this a negotiation? Certainly it was 
not in any ordinary sense of the term. I 
think that at the end of three years all of us 
came to believe that we had not been nego- 
tiating, except among ourselves (i.e., not 
with the Soviets.) . .. If there is a lesson 
to be learned from these meetings with the 
Soviet Union over a period of three years, 
it is this: that the word negotiation should 
not be used to define meetings in which only 
one of the parties is actually attempting to 
negotiate.” 

Sidney S, Alderman’s report is of one of 
the more successful attempts to get a work- 
ing agreement with the Soviets (“Negotiat- 
ing on War Crimes’). That negotiation was 
smooth and easy compared to the others 
which are reported, but it was not without 
difficulties. “My conclusions,” writes Al- 
derman, “are simple. You can successfully 
negotiate with the Soviet Union if your ul- 
timate ends and theirs are the same.” And 
that, it seems to me, is the heart of the 
matter, 

Many Americans have reached the con- 
clusion that the gap between us and the So- 
viets is too wide to be bridged. The Soviet 
leaders think so too. The differences is that 
the Soviet leaders believe this mutual hos- 
tility to be literally inevitable, whereas 
many Americans cling to the belief that 
nothing in human relations is inevitable. 

WARREN B. WALSH 
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Open Forum 


English minister defends European liberalism 


To Register Readers: 

J. R. S.’s October editorial “Footnote on 
Oxford” has apparently passed by without 
any published comment in the November 
issue of the Christian Register. This surprises 
me because your indulgence in thick type 
itself in one part of your editorial comment 
would seem to indicate a desire to drive 
home certain (controversial ?) points: an 
English liberal minister like myself, now re- 
siding in the United States, certainly thinks 
your whole statement needs very careful 
analysis. 

In the first place—and this question will 
probably arise increasingly in developing 
world situations—what do you _ advise 
American Unitarians to do about their re- 
ligious affiliations if they should ever be in 
the dreadful predicament of being “removed 
to that part of the world”—i.e., Europe? Do 
you advise such Americans to hold aloof 
from contamination? Or, do you advise such 
Americans to wait until Europe adopts what 
you mean by “liberalism”? Perhaps, if the 
second is the alternative chosen, in that very 
long period of waiting for this development 
—for it seems certain that it would be very 
long—it might be worth while for those 
who wait to consider the following points, 
points which your editorial has raised. 

(1) What “completely different causes” of 
the American and European liberal tradi- 
tions have you in mind? Are they simply 
historical antecedents? If so, and even if 
not, I am not sure that “by their roots ye 
shall know them.” Moreover, when one 
thinks of the great hymns written by Amer- 
ican liberals and sung in European churches 
of a like tradition, and when one thinks of 
other great inspirations shared on both 
sides of the Atlantic, could we be told 
more fully when and how European lib- 


Half-hearted federal union will 


eralism became different from the American 
species? 

(2)Just how does freedom of belief in 
America manage to be without the limita- 
tions besetting the European freedom? The 
idea that any freedom can exist “in vacuo” 
in America is certainly intriguing. 

(3) As the term “liberal” apparently 
means many things to many people in 
Europe, just what does it mean in America, 
where you seem to suggest that it is sim- 
ply definable and so generally acceptable in 
one particular form? 

(4) Which Methodist annual confer- 
ence, and which Congregational meeting, 
would have supplied for American liberals a 
more congenial environment than the Ox- 
ford meeting of the I.A.R.F.? Surely, Amer- 
icans are up-to-date enough to know that 
the uniformity and continuity of belief char- 
acteristic of Roman Catholicism are 
nothing like so evident in the Protestant 
bodies you indicate: even fundamentalism— 
which does not appear in the ].A.R.F.— 
has shown up in both bodies you mention in 
quite recent times. 

(5) Finally, with what dominant intention 
did some of the sixty American liberals go 
to Oxford last August? Did they go for 
some stimulus to their religious liberalism? 
I hope that Americans and non-Americans 
did that. Or did they go as missionaries to 
the new dark continent? If this last was the 
motive, then I would certainly advise any 
of their successors to remember that Euro- 
peans are no more convinced of the supe- 
riority of American religious liberalism than 
they are convinced of the superiority of 
American education, etc. 

G. K. BROWN 
North Stonington, Conn. 


“create discord, weaken liberalism” 


To Register Readers: 


So far in our discussion of the Uni-Uni 
proposal I have seen little evidence of clear, 
honest thinking. I have seen little evidence 
of a desire to gather and disseminate in- 
formation about the two religious bodies be- 
fore making a decision on the proposal. In 
fact, I have seen little evidence of a desire 
that the proposal should be discussed at all. 

What we hear is that the Universalists 
and the Unitarians have been friends for 
a long, long time; that they have much in 
common; and that since they do have much 
in common, and have been friends for so 
long, they should marry. Perhaps they 
should marry. Again, perhaps they should 
not. However we decide it, I think someone 
should remind us that people can have 
much in common and be friends without 
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having to marry each other . . I think 
someone should remind us that marriage 
involves more than sentiment and romance 
and that before we enter into it we do 
well to stop and think. I mention this 
because I have the feeling that most of us 
regard the Uni-Uni proposal as a test of 
our good will toward the Universalists . . . 
rather than as a proposition that should 
be decided on its merits. The proposal is 
not a test of good will. I should hope that 
if we decided to reject it we would con- 
tinue to be on good terms with the Uni- 
versalists, just as we have been in the 
past . 


Merger must be wholehearted, 
divisive labels dropped 


Besides the lack of information, without 


which I do not think any of us can properly 
evaluate the Uni-Uni proposal, I am sure 
that my uneasiness about the proposal stems 
from the fact that it is not a genuine, whole- 
hearted proposal of marriage. If it is true 
that both Unitarians and Universalists are 
really committed to free, democratic reli- 
gious association, then why does.not the 
proposal call for their merger into one 


church, a merger in which they would pool 


their resources, drop their denominational 
labels of Unitarian and Universalist, and 
unite in one fellowship of the free spirit? 
That is the way it is done in real marriage. 
Why not here? 

I realize that there are some advantages 
for Unitarians in holding on to the name 
Unitarian and for the Universalists in hold- 
ing on to the name Universalist. But I can 
not-help wondering whether the advantages 
actually outweigh the disadvantages and 
whether Unitarians and Universalists, if 
they saw what those disadvantages are, 
would continue to insist upon retaining their 
respective labels. Both labels clearly reflect 
theological issues that are no longer alive 
today. As such they are a handicap to the 
growth of our liberal churches. What eman- 
cipated mind today is stirred by the ques- 
tion of the deity of Jesus? And what eman- 
cipated mind finds support for its belief in 
world brotherhood in the theological doc- 
trine of universal salvation? 


Limited federal union danger 
to liberal movement 


Is the plan of limited federal union we 
are being called upon to approve—I say 
limited because it calls for federal union 
not of local churches but rather of some 
of our national program agencies—is the 
plan, I ask, a step in the right direction? 
It may be. I shall not be dogmatic. I can 
only say what I think. This is that instead 
of lessening our difficulties it will aggravate 
and multiply them; instead of engendering 
ardor, it will dampen our spirits and dissi- 
pate our energies; instead of creating a 
larger unity, it will produce discord within 
our household; instead of strengthening the 
liberal movement, it will weaken it. On 
what grounds do I predict such dismal 
consequences? I could reply that it is be- 
cause sentimentality always produces un- 
happy results but I realize I must be more 
specific. 

In being specific I draw to your attention 
the fact that by the Uni-Uni proposal we 
shall retain our labels of Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist and to the further fact that many 
if not most of us entertain the hope that we 
can continue to wear those labels and 
achieve a genuine unity of spirit. I think we 
should remind ourselves that a genuine unity 
of spirit can be achieved only when our 
relationships with one another are relation- 
ships of individuals, not of labels. 

The existence of sixteen federated Uni- 
tarian-Universalist churches is pointed to as 
evidence of the compatibility of Unitarians 
and Universalists. The minister of one of 
the largest of these churches said that if he 
were to base his judgment of the Uni-Uni 
proposal on his experience in a federated 
church he would vigorously oppose its 
adoption. He approves of the proposal only 
because his “better self,” which believes in 
church unity, demands it. That, I say, is 
the logic of sentimentality, not of reason 


and common sense. It is not, however, his 
logic that I wish to draw attention to here 
but rather his experience. For one thing, he 
said he must explain to prospective mem- 
bers of his church both Unitarianism and 
Universalism; he has no choice. Some of us 
think it is bad enough to have to explain 
Unitarianism to people but under the Uni- 
Uni plan we would have no choice but to 
explain Universalism as well. With a new 
religious journal to serve both groups, with 
a public relations agency and an education 
department constantly reminding us of the 
two bodies, we would not be able to escape 
it. 


Storm warnings—tfunds, church 
extension, favoritism 


Again, this minister complained about 
how hard it is to conduct two successful ap- 
peals for money each year for the national 
agencies of the two bodies. But the thing he 
finds most vexing, he said, is the fact that 
the Unitarian and the Universalist labels 
tend to divide his people. 

Sometime ago a member of a church 
J had once served wrote to say that the 
congregation raised and discussed the ques- 
tion of whether its next minister should be 
a Unitarian or a Universalist. You would 
think that it would make little difference 
what label the minister went by—Unitarian 
or Universalist—so long as he possessed 
the necessary personal qualifications for 
the position. Apparently it does make a dif- 
ference in those congregations where labels 
are retained. The Uni-Uni proposal en- 
visages a department of the ministry which 
will serve both religious bodies. How will 
labels affect the ministry here? Can we not 
already hear the charge that the department 
is showing preference for the ministers of 
one fellowship over those of the other? 
And in all of the unified agencies under the 
plan can we not already hear it being said, 
“Since this post was held by a Unitarian it 
must now be filled by a Universalist,” or 
vice versa as the case might be? 

Consider the department of church ex- 
tension and maintenance which the Uni- 
Uni proposal also envisages. There have 
come to my attention several recent in- 
stances where the two groups have run into 
trouble with each other over the organiza- 
tion of new churches. Under Federal Union, 
can you not already hear the directors of 
the department of church extension asking 
themselves whether this city should not be 
regarded as Unitarian territory and that city 
as Universalist? Will this condition facili- 
tate the growth of organized liberal religion 
or hinder it? 

Again, I am revealing no secret when I 
say that the Universalists have more strug- 
gling churches, many on the point of clos- 
ing, than do the Unitarians. Will the church 
extension department under Federal Union 
feel that it should aid these churches? If so, 
there will certainly be less money to aid 
Unitarian churches. 

We have been told again and again that 
the policy of the two bodies is identical. 
That is deceptive, as I believe any study of 
the two bodies would show. Although the 
local churches of both denominations are 
autonomous, the regional and national or- 
ganizations and the service agencies of Uni- 

rians are far better coordinated, better 
staffed, and more productive than those of 
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the Universalists. The Unitarians, to cite 
but one example, have put thousands and 
thousands of dollars into the work of the 
Education Division to , produce its fine 
church school curriculum materials and its 
fine leadership institutes. There is nothing 
comparable to it in the Universalist church. 

The central agencies of the Universalist 
church are weak, and since there are a 
number of independent state conventions 
which compete with the national organiza- 
tion one wonders whether they can ever 
become strong. If and when the agencies of 
the two bodies are unified under the Fed- 
eral Union plan, which of the two will 
therefore be supplying most of the leader- 
ship, ideas, and money? If the two bodies 
were to merge, no trouble would result. But 
since this is not going to happen, since both 
will retain their labels, we can be sure that 
some Universalists are going to complain 
that Unitarians are calling the tune and 
some Unitarians are going to complain 


that they are carrying more than their 
share of the financial load. 

I do not think I have said anything that 
would indicate that I have sat in judgment 
of the Universalists. I affirm their right to 
be what they are just as I affirm the right of 
Unitarians to be what they are. But I think 
we should realize that if the Uni-Uni pro- 
posal goes through we shall find ourselves 
in a position where we shall be sitting in 
perpetual judgment of each other. I say that 
the two groups should carry on as they have 
carried on in the past, in friendly independ- 
ence of each other, each making what con- 
tribution it can, in its own way, to the cause 
of free religion. If we were really sincere 
in our expressions of love for each other, 
and really wanted unity, we would drop our 
denominational labels and unite in one 
church. Until we are prepared to do that 
let us not indulge in sentimentality. 

REV. GERALD F. WEARY, 
Port Washington, N.Y. 


Chides Unitarians for weak, shallow thinking; 
cites Niebuhr as profound, challenging 


To Register Readers: 


It is distressing to read some of the recent 
remarks in the Register referring to the 
thinking of Reinhold Niebuhr, from “What 
is ‘neo’ about this orthodoxy?” to Mr. At- 
kinson’s pontifical declaration that “men like 
Niebuhr live better lives than they know.” 
One would suppose that an awareness of 
man as Sinner is per se a “retreat to or- 
thodoxy.” I fear all this is related to the 
general decay of thoughtful and critical 
evaluation in Unitarian theology. Most of 
our more traditional-minded, Christocentric 
theists have given so little thought to the 
fundamental meanings of Christian faith 
that it is natural enough for our humanist 
members to lightly dismiss these problems 
in favor of an increasingly shallow activism. 

If, indeed, “our soul and being’s aim is 
freedom” and not merely anti-trinitarianism; 
if, as we boast, our fellowship is dynamic, 
not static, open to the increasing knowl- 
edge of modern science, sociology, the 
psychology of religion, etc., then we ought 
to recognize that, historically, Unitarianism 
has contained the widest diversity of 
thought in its theology and Christology. 
I believe myself that men such as Niebuhr 
have much to say to us and that a better 
knowledge of his thinking would strengthen 
our fellowship, if only through the chal- 
fenging tests of a profound and meaningful 
“scientific theology” for which Mr. Atkin- 
son speaks. ; 

I note with irony how much more ‘liberal’ 
Dr. Niebuhr is than some of his ‘liberal’ 
critics; for in Beyond Tragedy he observes: 
“A religion which has discovered the limits 
of human knowledge does not improve the 
inadequacies of this knowledge if it seeks to 
shackle culture by religious dogma. Such 
dogmatism invariably leads to a religious 
sanctification of the viewpoints of a particu- 
lar age and the morality of a particular 
class. . . . Thus it enslaves conscience to 
the caprices of history. . . . Orthodox re- 
ligion had been tempted to make Christ a 
human possession by its church monopoly of 


salvation and to deny brotherhood to those 
who do not share this possession. Humanism 
opposed the obscurantism to which an au- 
thoritarian religion is inevitably tempted 
when it seeks to transmute the symbols of 
its faith into adequate descriptions of de- 
tailed historical occurrences... 

“Some elements of common decency in 
human life depend upon a common-sense 
analysis of the human situation which more 
profound theologies sometimes obscure. 
The differences between men are accentu- 
ated today not only by false religions of 
‘blood and earth’ but by false Christian 
theologies which place an undue religious 
sanctity upon what they call the ‘order -of 
creation.’ These anti-humanistic theologies 
are false because they ascribe divine in- 
tention to the contingencies of nature and 
history.” t 

If this be orthodoxy, we had best dissolve 
the Unitarian Church. 

CHARLES H. WHITTIER, 
Medford, Massachusetts 


‘To plant a thought’ 


To Register Readers: 
I’d like to plant a thought that might some- 
day be the means of relieving human suffer- 
ing to a great degree. Many organizations 
are doing remarkable research toward fight- 
ing our most dreaded diseases. We should 
recognize the need of this research as a 
public need and therefore as a public re- 
sponsibility. We should prevail on our sena- 
tors and representatives to make time in 
their busy schedule to provide for the use 
of public funds for medical research in the 
interest of the general public. It is a disgrace 
that promoters of such a worthy endeavor 
must beg and then not be able to do as 
much as is needed. 

VicTor Carr, Sacramento 


(Continued on page 9) 
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The New Year 


People usually make resolutions on New Year’s Day; to 
sort of start off a new year with a clean slate, as it were. 
As never before in our nation’s history, we need to reaffirm 
our loyalty to America and the things for which it stands. 
I think it is a good time for all Americans to examine them- 
selves and their country and to do something about it— 
now. 

I have resolved not to give aid and comfort to the 
enemies of America, at home and abroad. Communism 
is an avowed enemy of the democratic way of life and it 
aims at destroying freedom here and elsewhere by extend- 
ing and strengthening Soviet Russia and by weakening 
democracy through spreading fear and distrust throughout 
America. I do not propose to aid in the execution of either 
plan. The most dangerous of the two methods is the latter, 
for Communism is able to enlist even its enemies in this 
insidious campaign. 

To spread the gospel of fear and distrust seems to be 
most successful, for large numbers of Americans are afraid, 
even when we are the strongest nation on earth. Many are 
suspicious of everything and everybody, even distrustful of 
our democratic institutions and techniques. Far too many 
Americans are willing to scrap our freedoms, our system 


of checks and balances, just to try to snare a Communist. 


In this process, they are doing for Communism what it 
could never hope to do for itself—destroy our system of 
government. 

The FBI says that there are hardly 50,000 Communists 
in the country; roughly, one-thirtieth of one per cent of our 
population. Yet, from our current and neurotic behavior- 
ism we would destroy all confidence in our government, 
its officials, our institutions, traditions and people—when 
99.9% of us are avowedly non-Communist! So, on this 
New Year’s Day I have resolved to keep my faith in my 
country and its people and not lend my support to tearing 
down confidence and loyalty in the values I cherish and 
love. I will not look with suspicion upon my fellow coun- 
trymen; those who differ from me in their political, eco- 
nomic, social and religious views. I will call no American a 
Communist and I will cast no insinuation upon any-man’s 
name for any reason whatsoever. 

If we are to preserve freedom in America we cannot 
approve loyalty oaths, censorship, restraint of speech or 
press, character assassination, smear techniques, discrim- 
ination, setting aside the judicial method, placing more 
credence in statements by ex-Communists than by loyal 
Americans, permitting Congressional immunity to debar 


loyal citizens from redress for slander and libel, placing © 


partisan politics above American loyalty and all of the 
other un-American practices we justify in our witch-hunts. 

I am unwilling to see the fabric of this nation destroyed 
by lack of confidence in our government and its duly 
elected and appointed officials. During July both major 
political parties nominated candidates for President and 
Vice President of the United States. These candidates ran 
upon the platform of the party they represented. All can- 
didates were loyal American citizens and they enjoyed 
free and equal rights to present their views to the voters of 
America to decide who were to be elected. We extended to 
all candidates the right to criticize the views of opponents— 
this is the good old game of American politics. I have 
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resolved that I will do my very best to respect and-love the 
elected candidates, even if I do belong to the opposing 
party. I will feel free to offer suggestions and criticism, 
because in a democracy minorities have rights too. Al- 
though my party lost at the polls, I will not say that the 
other party stole the election or that the country is headed 
for disaster. I will hope to win another time. 

I have resolved to refrain from such un-American tactics 
as saying: “You are either Christian or Communist,” be- 
cause I know that such alternatives are both misleading 
and untrue. More than half of the population of America 
are not members of a Christian church and I KNOW they 
are not Communists. To make such statements plays into 
the hands of those we do not wish to aid. So, I won’t use 
such terms. Furthermore, since the foregoing statement of 
church membership is correct and since The Constitution 
of the U.S.A. provides for the separation of church and 
state, I will oppose every effort to breach that wall of 
separation by whatever means are proposed. 

On this New Year’s Day I resolve to respect and recog- 
nize every citizen of this country as equal before the law 
and I will not be a party to any methodology or practice 
which would deny any man his just rights to share as a 
joint citizen in this great commonwealth of free people. I 
cannot call myself free if every man is not free in the same 
sense and to the same degree that I am free. I will not dis- 
criminate for or against my own countrymen. I will stop 
trying to be my brother’s keeper and try to be his brother. 

I resolve to do my utmost to help management and 
labor continue to work problems out together, without in 
any way discriminating for or against either as a group. I 
shall not brand the one “Communist” or the other “Fasc- 
ist” just because I happen to be identified more closely 
with one than the other. I will at all times remember that it 
will only be as both are prosperous and healthy that either 
can be. 

Finally, on this New Year’s Day I resolve to henceforth 
reaffirm my faith in democracy and America by using the 
positive method of living rather than that of negativism. 
All anti-Communistic things are NOT good—some are as 
bad as Communism itself. I shall assert my democracy in 
the full knowledge that it is a positive and enduring value 
in life. 

JORSS. 


Catholicism and Scapegoats 


Life Magazine recently carried an editorial in which 
it was stated that opposition to the Roman Catholic 
Church is the anti-Semitism of the liberals. The state- 
ment was unsupported, and the presumption is that the 
author of the statement regarded it as self-evident. It is 
a serious charge—a charge so serious that every liberal 
must pause and ask himself as honestly as a man can, 
to what extent the accusation may be true. 

Religious liberals are in a good position to do this. No 
one knows the evil of anti-Semitism better than they. The 
liberals are, and have always been, leaders in the fight to 
remove this stain from the Christian banner. They have 
gone far beyond the pious, formal interfaith movements 
of the day. Rabbis and liberals regularly exchange pul- 
pits. Liberals have led in demanding FEP legislation 
throughout the country. They have not hesitated to pub- 
lish and distribute books revealing the awful story of 
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Christian persecution of the Jews, and the perversion of 
Christian theology which has led to it. They have been 
at the forefront of the movement to expose the bigotry, 
lies and demagoguery of the Coughlins, G. L. K. Smiths, 
the Merwin K. Harts and the rest. 

The liberals have led in exposing the villainous scape- 
goat psychology of the anti-Semite. The anti-Semite is 
one who heaps upon others his own frustration and fail- 
ures. In the beclouded mind of the anti-Semite, the Jew 
is the cause of everything he does not like, the rationali- 
zation of his own failure. And the Jew becomes the butt 
of his pent-up wrath, because he belongs to a minority 
unable to defend itself. Such is the psychology of the 
anti-Semite, as all students of the problem have long 
since pointed out. 

Knowing all this, as he does so well, the liberal recog- 
nizes the enormity of the charge which Life Magazine 
lodges against him, But the shudder which passes 
through him when he first hears the accusation soon 
yields to a different emotion. After a moment’s reflec- 
tion, the liberal no longer is angry or dismayed or re- 


sentful, as he may have been at the outset. Rather, he is 
puzzled. How, he wonders, can anybody, attempting to 
rationalize his own failures, subconsciously hit upon the 
Roman Catholic Church as a ready scapegoat? In no 
phase of its activity does the Roman Church exhibit any- 
thing that could be called weakness; certainly not the 
weakness which invites the sort of persecution to which 
the Jews have been subjected. The editorial itself recog- 
nizes that in mid-century America the Roman Church 
is an aggressor, conscious of its strength, making its 
demands upon the American people, and finding more 
and more of them are met all the time. It is robust and 
powerful, growing rapidly in numbers, wealth and in- 
fluence. 

No, sighs the liberal with a sense of relief. The shoe 
does not fit and he does not have to put it on. What- 
ever his sins may be, he is not guilty of persecuting the 
weak and defenseless when he opposes some phase of 
the program of the Roman Catholic Church. 

DAH: 
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Medieval mind foreign 
to American tradition 


To Register Readers: 


In view of the protest of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Association against the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy’s recent pronouncement, 
perhaps you might be interested in the let- 
ter which accompanies this one. 

I wrote’ the letter to the Chicago Sun- 
Times, Chicago Daily News and the New 
York Times, with little hope of its publica- 
tion in any of them, so tight is the Catholic 
censorship. However, it provides an ob- 
ject lesson in that censorship. 

ARTHUR B. HEWSON, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 

It is a distortion of the facts of history 
for the Roman Catholic hierarchy to as- 
sert that either the “founding fathers” or 
Abraham Lincoln favored the teaching of 
orthodox religion in our schools, whether 
the Catholic or any other version of it. 

The leaders among the “founding fathers” 
—Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Thomas Paine, and James Madison—were 
all free thinkers. Abraham Lincoln was also. 
They all abhorred medievalism in religion 
equally with feudalism in government— 
which two usually go hand in hand. 

Their concept of religion was bound up 
solely with the principles of morality and 
ethics which have developed out of human 
experience down the centuries—principles 
vital to purposeful living. These principles 
do deserve inclusion in our school curricula 
—sans supernaturalism and mythology. 

It ill behooves an institution essentially 
totalitarian itself to criticize our public 
schools as totalitarian, when they are in 
fact essentially democratic. 

It also ill behooves the hierarchy to at- 
tempt, so obviously and unjustly, to equate 
atheism with communism. Even Jacques Ma- 

_ ritain, an outstanding Catholic philosopher, 


decries the fact that no great movement for 
social or political reform has even been 
sparked by a churchman—but always by an 
atheist. Even atheists can be true servants of 
humanity. 


School for marriage 


To Register Readers: 


President E. Wilson Lyon of Pomona 
College, once said that the G.I. Bill of 
Rights produced “a revolution in higher 
education which in magnitude has never been 
matched in the history of the world.” This 
statement is not surprising in view of the 
fact that our colleges were originally con- 
ceived along lines of monastic separation 
from life common to all religious and edu- 
cational institutions of that day. The idea 
that marriage and parenthood can have a 
place in the curriculum of the college is in- 
deed revolutionary, and one with the ut- 
most possibilities for personal and racial 
improvement. None of our old, established 
educational institutions has made provision 
for married students with wives and chil- 
dren or for the care of young children ex- 
cept under pressure of very recent events, 
and very few have given adequate indus- 
trial training. 

We have public schools and private 
schools, religious schools and_ secular 
schools, military schools and civilian schools 
—schools of every description. Yet we do 
not have a single one devoted especially to 
marriage and family life and the promotion 
of racial betterment, although the spread 
of juvenile delinquency, crime and divorce, 
and the rapid dying out of our educated 
leadership through a process of race-suicide 
reveal the urgent need for such education. 

Professor Carle C. Zimmerman, a Har- 
vard sociologist, told the 37th annual Maine 
Conference of Social Welfare that the na- 
tion faces ruén unless the birth-rate of the 
so-called “prestige” classes is increased to 
300 children for each 100 women. He ad- 
vocated a “family supreme court” to deal 
with the situation. But would not revision 
of college curricula along eugenic lines be 
far more effective? 


Why not utilize the precocity of genius to 
promote early marriage and large families 
under adult supervision and a system of 
self-support to defray expenses and give stu- 
dents experience of life? 

THEODORE B. DUFUR, Los Angeles 


Is man an evil worm? 


To Register Readers: 

Simply stated, Ashley Montague, in his 
November article, admits that man is what 
society makes him. His article makes much 
sense, but he could have added that where 
profit and accumulation remain the criteria 
for success and respectability, man is bound 
to be predatory and un-cooperative. 

This situation could and will change, but 
not until more of our people recognize that 
man is basically good—not an evil worm of 
the dust as most of our religionists would 
have us believe. 

ELLA JENSON, Los Angeles 


’True’ vs. ‘Pseudo’ Rationalism 


What I shall call the “true rationalism” 
is the rationalism of Socrates. It is the 
awareness of one’s limitations, the intel- 
lectual modesty of those who know how 
often they err, and how much they de- 
pend on others even for this knowledge. 
It is the realization that we must not ex- 
pect too much from reason; that argu- 
ment rarely settles a question, although 
it is the only means for learning—not to 
see clearly, but to see more clearly than 
before. 

What I shall call “pseudo-rationalism” 
is the intellectual intuitionism of Plato. It 
is the immodest belief in one’s superior 
intellectual gifts, the claim to be initiated, 
to know with certainty, and with author- 
ity. 

Me POPPER, The Open Society and Its 
Enemies (Princeton University Press, 
$7.50). 
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Unitarian Horizons 


Footnote on a Footnote 


In the October issue of the Christian Register, there 
appeared an editorial entitled “Footnote on Oxford” that 
has caused a certain amount of bewilderment and dismay 
among our friends in the International Association for Reli- 
gious Freedom. The editorial was written by J. Ray Shute, 
one of the vice-presidents of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, a member of the editorial board of the Christian 
Register, and one of the most highly esteemed of our Uni- 
tarian laymen—esteemed partly because of his delightful 
personality, but also because of his record as an ardent 
champion of Unitarian Extension. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate what the entire denomination owes to his enthu- 
siastic and generous devotion to the cause of liberal religion. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Shute’s opinions about the Oxford 
Congress of the I.A.R.F., even though they are expressed 
upon the editorial page of the official journal of the Asso- 
ciation, do not reflect the views of all Unitarians. Indeed, 


there are a great many Unitarians on this side of the 


Atlantic who would vigorously dissent from his opinions. 
My own guess would be that among the American Uni- 
tarians who have any first-hand or long-term acquaintance 
with their fellow-liberals in Europe, only a small minority 
would agree with the general point of view of Mr. Shute. 
Among the dissenters I should very definitely wish to be 
included. 


A Typical Unitarian Incident 


Some people—even some American Unitarians—find 
it difficult to understand our practice of giving each other 
the fullest possible opportunity to express our opinions, 
however thoroughly we may disagree with them. .The 
editorial page of the Christian Register is entirely in the 
hands of the editorial board. No officer of the Association 
has even the slightest control over those pages. The mem- 
bers of the editorial board are named by the board of 
directors, each for a term of three years. Once appointed, 
the members of the editorial board are completely free to 
say whatever they want to say, on any subject that seems 
to them worth writing about; and any attempt to interfere 
with that complete freedom would be resented by all of 
us—perhaps most strongly by those who do not agree with 
what is said. 

The same freedom is of course granted to the dissenters, 
on other pages—including this one; and neither Mr. Shute 
nor anyone else is going to object to my saying exactly 
what I think about his editorial. That is the Unitarian way 
—and we believe in it and like it. 

But it isn’t surprising that some of our friends in other 
lands should find all this a little difficult to understand. 
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Nor is it surprising that they should assume that an edi- 
torial in our official journal represents the official views 
of the Association. As a matter of fact, I did not see Mr. 
Shute’s editorial, until the October issue had been printed 
and mailed. If I had seen it in advance, all I could have 
done—and all I would have considered doing—would have 
been to write this present article a couple of months earlier 
and try to get it into the same issue! 


Liberalism in Europe and Here 


There are, of course, differences between the religious 
liberalism of Europe and that of America; but the differ- 
ences seem to me superficial as compared with the deep- 
running currents of fundamental agreement. Furthermore, 
the differences are valuable rather than detrimental to the 
cause of a world-wide religious liberalism for which the 
I.A.R.F. stands. The religious liberals of America have 
much to learn from their fellow-liberals in Europe, and 
the same is true in the reverse direction. The recent sincere 
concern of European liberals to understand and adapt to 
their own conditions what we in America have been de- 
veloping in the field of religious education is evidence that 
our European brethren are eager to learn from us; but I 
am not at all sure that this example can be matched by an 
equal readiness on our part to learn from them. There is 
need for more give and take among us, especially on the 
American side of the Atlantic, as Mr. Shute’s editorial re- 
veals; and this reluctance on our part indicates, as I see it, 
that we are less liberal rather than more liberal than they. 

The spirit of liberalism includes a sensitive willingness 
to recognize the differences—in historical background, in 
current beliefs and practices, and in spiritual insight—as 
contributing to the enrichment of our common religious 
fellowship. Whenever a liberal permits himself to regard 
his own individual or national brand of liberalism as some- 
how inherently superior to any other, he violates the 
essence of the liberal spirit. We Americans, perhaps be- 
cause of the vigor and enthusiasm with which we hold our 
cherished principles of freedom in religion, are apt to fall 
into this temptation; and when we do, we sometimes em- 
ploy the language and intonations of the very dogmatism 
we boast that we have left behind us. Frankness among 
liberals is good; so is mutual criticism; but neither is help- 
ful unless it is the expression of a fundamental under- 
standing that is rooted and grounded in knowledge, respect 
and sympathy. Let us make very sure that our fellow- 
liberals in Europe know that we have that kind of under- 
standing. 

_F. M. E. 
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Learned Hand has been called the most distinguished American judge. Last year, 
after forty two years of service, Judge Hand retired as Chief Justice of the United 
States Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. From this seat he passed down some of the 
most important and widely read decisions of our time. Educated at Harvard College 
and the Harvard Law School, he holds honorary degrees from Amherst, Columbia, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, the University of Pennsylvania, Princeton, and Yale. His non- 
legal papers and addresses have been collected in The Spirit Of Liberty: Papers And 
Addresses Of Learned Hand (Knopf). The following essay consists of a speech de- 
livered by Judge Hand at the 86th convocation of the Board of Regents of the State 
University of New York. 


Suspicion, Orthodoxy, and Democracy 


An American jurist notes importance of 
the humanities, moderation, and free inquiry 


By Learned Hand 


THE SUBJECT OF THIS ESSAY is the education and preparation of citizens for 
their political duties. I shall argue that the “humanities,” instead of being regarded 
only as a solace, a refuge, and an enrichment of the individual—as indeed they are— 
are also an essential factor in training him to perform his duties in a democratic 
society, as important even as acquaintance with the persons and the current events 


on which he is called upon to pass. 

The gifted men who contrived that 
great compromise, the Constitution of the 
United States, and secured its ratification 
by a society which might very probably 
have repudiated it upon a referendum, 
were well aware of the dangers which 
surrounded a totalitarian government, as 
well when power was lodged in the peo- 
ple at large, as when it rested in one 
man, or in an aristocracy. Indeed, some 
of the ablest of them, Hamilton for ex- 
ample, did not believe that any society 
could endure in which the voters had un- 
controlled authority, even though the 
suffrage was as limited as it then was; 


‘and the experience of France in the next 


ten years seemed to them a demonstra- 
tion that they had been right. The com- 
punctions that all felt, including the 
people at large, were the reason why so 
many of the states made the first ten 
amendments practically a condition upon 
ratification and they were all at once 
added, as you know. It is not important 
here whether it was from the outset 
inevitable that the word of the Supreme 
Court should be final as to what the 
Amendments meant; but it is important 
that they, and in particular the First and 
Fifth, contained hallowed phrases which 
thoughtful people at the end of the 
Eighteenth Century usually believed to 
embody mandates that either were of 


_ divine origin, or could be deduced from 
the inherent nature of Man in Society. 


Against these mandates no statute should 
prevail, and the Amendments, so far as 
they embodied them, were, strictly speak- 
ing, redundant. Moreover, it would not 
be true to say that this belief is not still 
widely held; indeed, one of the striking 
political agitations of the present is the 
recrudescence of the notion of “Natural 
Law” after its general repudiation by 
English-speaking lawyers in the Nine- 
teenth Century. We are even assured 
that those who do not share it are “ma- 
terialists’ and amoral upholders of the 
doctrine that Might makes Right. 


The meaning of the constitution 


Most parts of the Constitution are 
specific enough to be treated like other 
legal commands; when we have to decide 
their meaning, we can proceed just as in 
the case of a dispute over the meaning 
of a statute; we look to their history and 
their setting with confidence that these 
will disclose their purpose. And that also 
applies to a large part of the Amend- 
ments themselves. For instance, no gen- 
eral cultural background is needed to 
reach a right opinion as to whether a 
statute has infringed the provision that 
the accused must be tried in the district 
where the crime was committed, or that 
he must be “confronted” by “the wit- 
nesses against him.” 

But the situation is quite different when 
we are dealing with the broad clauses on 
which the conduct of a free society must 
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in the end depend. What is “freedom of 
speech and of the press”; what is the “estab- 
lishment of religion and the free exercise 
thereof”; what are “unreasonable searches,” 
“due process of law,” and “equal protection 
of the law”: all these are left wholly unde- 
fined and cannot be effectively determined 
without some acquaintance with what men 
in the past have thought and felt to be their 
most precious interests. Indeed, these funda- 
mental canons are not jural concepts at all, 
in the ordinary sense; and in application they 
turn out to be no more than admonitions of 
moderation, as appears from the varying and 
contradictory interpretations that the judges 
themselves find it necessary to put upon 
them. Nor can we leave to courts the re- 
sponsibility of construing aid so of enforcing 
them, for the powers of courts are too 
limited to reach the more controversial ques- 
tions that arise under them. As you know, 
courts will not intervene,—or at least they 
constantly avow that they should not—unless 
the action challenged infringes the Consti- 
tution beyond any fair dispute. While there 
are plausible arguments in support of a 
measure, they must abstain. 


To voters: final responsibility 


And so it results that in much the 
larger part of such controversies it is 
the voters, speaking through their dele- 
gates, who have the final word and the 
final responsibility; and that in the end it 
is they and they alone, who can and will 
preserve our liberties, if preserved they 
are to be. For their guidance there are 
no vade mecums, no handbooks, no 
manuals; they must depend upon such 
enlightenment as they can muster from 
within, and upon their conscience, so far 
as they have one. That enlightenment 
and that conscience they may inded find 
in divine revelation; but when they do, 
they tap sources that I am not qualified 
to discuss; not any better qualified than I 
am to discuss what doctrines are inherent 
in the nature of Man in Society. I know 
of none of either sort, nor can I find di- 
rection from those who profess to know. 


Il 


Suspicion, Orthodoxy and Democracy 


It is because I am shorn of such resort 
that, to me at any rate, there appears 
to be no escape in each situation from 
balancing the conflicting interests at stake 
with as detached a temper as we can 
achieve. 

A constitution, a statute, a regulation, 
a rule—in short, a “law” of any kind—is 
at once a prophecy and a choice. It is a 
prophecy, because it attempts to forecast 
what will be its effects: whom it will 
benefit and in what ways; on whom its 
impact will prove a burden; how much 
friction and discontent will arise from the 
adjustments that conform to it will re- 
quire; how completely it can be en- 
forced; what enforcement will cost; how 
far it will interfere with other projects or 
existing activities; and in general, the 
whole manifold of its indirect conse- 
sequences. A thorough-going and depend- 
able knowledge of these is obviously im- 
possible. For example, although we can 
anticipate with some degree of assurance 
who will pay a steeply graded income tax 
and in what amounts, there is no way to 
tell what its indirect effects will be: what 
activities of the taxpayers in the higher 
brackets it will depress; if they do not 
work so hard, in what way they will oc- 
cupy their newly acquired leisure; how 
any new activities they may substitute 
will affect others whether this will be off- 
set by a loss of the mellowed maturity 
and the wisdom of those who withdraw. 
Such prophecies infest law of every sort, 
the more deeply as it is far reaching; and 
it is an illusion to suppose that there are 
formulas or statistics that will help in 
making them. They can rest upon no 
more than enlightened guesses; but these 
are likely to be successful as they are 
made by those whose horizons have been 
widened, and whose outlook has been 
clarified, by knowledge of what men have 
striven to do, and how far their hopes 
and fears have been realized. There is no 
substitute for an open mind, enriched by 
reading and the arts. 


Choice and balance 


So much for what I have called the 
element of prophecy; refractory as it is, 
at least it depends only upon facts, how- 
ever inaccessible. There remains the 
much more difficult element of choice. 
In such inquiries, as I have said, I see no 
escape from a calculus of, and balance 
between, the group interests—that is, the 
desires and values—whose conflict the 
measure under consideration is an at- 
tempt to adjust. But desires and values 
are not quantitatively measurable, for 
they seldom have any common constitu- 
ents, and without these they cannot be 
objectively compared. On the other hand, 
an individual has the necessary means in 
his own case, for, although his personal 
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desires and values are absolute, irreduci- 
ble and undeducible, and have just that 
authority which he feels them to have, he 
has as authoritative a competence to 
compare them and to prefer one to an- 
other, as he has to appraise them sepa- 
rately. Thus, although such preferences 
are themselves as final as the desires and 
values, it would be easy to choose be- 
tween the desires and values of conflict- 
ing social groups, if we could safely im- 
pute to them our own preferences. 

But by what right can we do so; and, if 
we cannot, what other means of vicarious 
choice have we? I submit that we have none 
except in so far as we can imaginatively 
project ourselves into the position of the 
groups between which we must choose. 
Surely I need not dilate upon how hard it 
is to do that. Even in our own affairs how 
often have we tried to anticipate how we 
shall feel on a future occasion, only to be 
surprised by the unexpected difference, when 
it comes to pass. And if it is hard to fore- 
shadow our own feelings, how much harder 
is it to do so for others? It is not enough 
to be personally detached, although that is 
of course a condition; we must also acquire 
a capacity for an informed sympathy with, 
and understanding of, the desires and the 
values of others; and that, I submit, only 
those have any chance of attaining whose 
experience is supplemented by some ac- 
quaintance, the wider the better, with what 
others have thought and felt in circumstances 
as near as possible to those of the groups in 
question. 


Political wisdom: moderation 


I dare hope that it may now begin to 
be clearer why I am arguing that an edu- 
cation which includes the “humanities” is 
essential to political wisdom. By “human- 
ities” I especially mean history; but close 
beside history and of almost, if not quite, 
equal importance are letters, poetry, 
philosophy, the plastic arts and music. 
Most of the issues that mankind sets out 
to settle, it never does settle. They are 
not solved, because, as I have just tried 
to say, they are incapable of solution 
properly speaking, being concerned with 
incommensurables. At any rate, even if 
that be not always true, the opposing 
parties seldom do agree upon a solution; 
and the dispute fades into the past un- 
solved, though perhaps it may be re- 
newed as history, and fought over again. 
It disappears because it is replaced by 
some compromise that, although not 
wholly acceptable to either side, offers a 
tolerable substitute for victory; and he 
who would find the substitute needs an 
endowment as rich as possible in experi- 
ence, an experience which makes the 
heart generous and provides his mind 
with an understanding of the hearts of 
others. The great moderates of history 
were more often than not men of that 
sort, steeped, like Montaigne and Eras- 
mus, in knowledge of the past. 


Let me quote from one of these, our own 
Franklin. After long, and at times bitter, 
controversy the final draft of the Consti- 
tution was accepted on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 12, and was sent to be engrossed 
over the weekend. Nevertheless, there 
was still doubt about what might happen 
on Monday when the delegates were to 
sign. On Sunday Franklin wrote out a 
statement which Wilson read for him the 
next day. It is too long to quote in ex- 
tenso, but I cannot forbear a sentence or 
two, sO appropriate is it to what I am 
trying to say. “I agree to this constitution 
with all its faults, if they are such, be- 
cause I think a general Government nec- 
essary for us and there is no form of 
Government but what may be a blessing 
to the people if well administered, and 
believe further that this is likely to be 
well administered for a course of years, 
and can only end in Despotism, as other 
forms have done before it, when the 
people shall have become so corrupted as 
to need despotic Government, being in- 
capable of any other. I doubt too whether 
any other convention we can obtain may 
be able to make a better constitution. For 
when you assemble a number of men to 
have the advantage of their joint wis- 
dom, you inevitably assemble with those 
men all their prejudices, their passions, 
their errors of opinion, their local inter- 
ests and their selfish views. From such an 
Assembly can a perfect production be ex- 
pected. * * * Thus I consent, Sir, to this 
constitution because I expect no better, 
and because I am not sure it is not the 
best.” 

Out of such a temper alone can come any 
political success which will not leave behind 
rancour and vindictiveness that are likely so 
deeply to infect its benefits as to make vic- 
tory not worth while; and it is a temper 
best bred in those who have at least what 
I like to call a bowing acquaintance with the 
“humanities.” For these are fitted to ad- 
monish us how tentative and provisional are 
our attainments, intellectual and moral; and 
how often the deepest convictions of one 
generation are the rejects of the next. That 
does not indeed deny the possibility that, as 
time goes on, we shall accumulate some 
body of valid conclusions; but it does mean 
that these we can achieve only by accumula- 
tion; that wisdom is to be gained only as 
we stand upon the shoulders of those who 
have gone before. 

Just as in science we cannot advance 
except as we take over what we inherit, 
so in statecraft no generation can safely 
start at scratch. The subject matter of 
science is recorded observation of the ex- 
ternal world; the subject matter of the 
statecraft is the Soul of Man, and of that 
too there are records—the records I am 
talking about to-day. The imagination 
can be purged and the judgment ripened 
only by an awareness of the slow, hesi- 
tant, wayward course of human life, its 
failures, it successes, but its indomitable 
will to endure. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The Mecca Airlitt 


Compassion recovers Arab good-will 
as we fly stranded pilgrims to Mecca 


By Thomas C. Sorenson 


IN A SINGLE STROKE, the United States has recovered some of the vast amount 


of good-will it had in the Arab East until it was lost as a result of American support 


of the partition of Palestine and the creation of Israel. 


The cynicism, suspicion and overt dislike 
of the United States which dominates the 
strategically-important Arab world will not 
be swept away overnight, and no miracu- 
lous reversal of attitutes on the part of Arab 
governments can be expected. Nonetheless, 
the prompt action of the United States in 
coming to the rescue of nearly four-thousand 
Moslems stranded enroute to Islam’s holy 
city of Mecca has made a deep impression 
in the Arab world. 


A pilgrimage to Holy places 
Each year, at the admonition of the 
Prophet Mohammed who said, “Make 
the pilgrimage to Holy places, you who 
are able to do so,” tens of thousands 
make the hajj (pilgrimage) from all parts 
of the sprawling area, from the Philip- 
pines to Morocco, where muezzins call 
the Moslem faithful to prayer. This year, 
the Bayram (which corresponds roughly 
to our Christmas) coincided with the La- 
bor Day week-end in America. The Saudi 
Arabian government reduced its pilgrim 
tax to encourage prospective hadjis. At 
the same time, the Turkish government 
made it possible for large numbers of 
Turks to make the hajj for the first time 
since World War I. As in years gone by, 
hadjis traveled by sea, camel and don- 
key, but thousands also traveled by air, 
and there just were not enough airline 
seats to go around. 

Beirut proved to be the bottleneck. 
Thousands of pilgrims arrived by land, 
sea and air at this Near East communi- 
cations center. But only by air could they 
make the last leg of their trip from Beirut 
to the Saudi Arabian capital of Jidda, and 
the prayer rugs many carried over their 
shoulders were not “magic carpets.” 
Thousands of pilgrims milled aimlessly 
around Beirut’s Khalde International 
_ Airport, while the three airlines flying 


the Beirut-Jidda run—Middle East Air- 
lines, Air Liban and Saudi Arabian Air- 
lines—transported as many as they could. 
Thousands more crowded travel agencies, 
and some unscrupulous agents sold them 
“open” tickets which the airlines could 
not possibly honor until Bayram was 
over. 

The pilgrims, many of whom had in- 
vested their life savings in this holy ad- 
venture, jammed into Beirut’s mosques 
and prayed for help. They had to be in 
Jidda by Thursday, August 28, the cut- 
off date set by the Saudi government. 


Appeal to the U. S. 

_ When the situation seemed hopeless, the 
Government of Lebanon joined the airlines 
in an appeal to the United States for assist- 
ance. The United States Minister to Leba- 
non, veteran career Foreign Service Officer 
Harold B. Minor, promptly accepted the 
challenge. As Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son described it later at his weekly press 
conference, Minor immediately sent in a 
strong recommendation that the United 
States do the “impossible” and help the wor- 
shippers get to Mecca in time for the Id 
al-Adha ceremonies. 

Acheson said that “on receipt of the 
night action priority cable from Mr. 
Minor, the Department answered with a 
night action priority cable requesting spe- 
cific information regarding numbers of 
pilgrims, financial problems involved, 
mechanical details” and so forth. When 
he got the answers to these questions, 
Henry Byroade—Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern, South Asian and 
African Affairs—telephoned Secretary of 
the Air Force Thomas Finletter and ar- 
rangements for the airlift were set in 
motion. Within a few hours, fourteen 
C-54s of the Military Air Transport Com- 


to Beirut from 


mand were enroute 
Wheelus Field in Libya and MATS head- 
quarters at Wiesbaden, Germany, under 


the command of Brigadier General 
Wentworth Goss. 

By Sunday evening, August 24, the first 
MATS planes had arrived. Like a prairie 
fire, the word swept through Beirut that the 
United States was going to rescue the 
stranded hadjis, and they swarmed to the 
airport. Passengers were processed and 
checked all through the night, and at 8 
o’clock the next morning the first plane with 
52 pilgrims aboard roared down the runway 
and into the air. Some five hours later, they 
arrived at Jidda and boarded busses for the 
short trip to Mecca, where no infidel may 
enter. 


The Pilgrims fly to Mecca 


Crews worked around the clock, and in 
scenes reminiscent of the Berlin Airlift, 
planes took off every hour or two, night 
and day. There were more than twice as 
many stranded pilgrims as first estimated, 
and the Saudi government cooperated by 
giving hadjis an extra day to get to 
Mecca. Seventy-four flights after that 
first one, the last plane left Beirut with 
the 3,763rd pilgrim at 5:22 a.m. Friday, 
August 29, 38 minutes before the final 
deadline. Every single one of the 
stranded pilgrims who had a ticket, and 
whose papers were in order, was trans- 
ported to Jidda in time. Wrapped in the 
traditional white robe, al ihram, signify- 
ing purity, the joyous hadjis ascended Mt. 
Arrarat and then came down to Mecca to 
circle seven times the Ka’aba in the cere- 
mony as old as Islam itself. 

All kinds of pilgrims made the hajj 
through the assistance of the U. S. Air 
Force. They spoke many tongues. Some 
were rich; most were not. Some were 
famous, most were unknown outside 
their own communities. One of the fam- 
ous pilgrims was Hadrat Ayotollah 
Kashani, anti-western religious and politi- 
cal leader of Iran, and next to Moham- 
med Mossadegh—probably the most im- 
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The Mecca Airlift 


The Riiullah Rashard. powerful Moslem and political leader of Iran, reads a religious 


pamphlet while in flight. He is wearing al ihram, the white robe of pilgrims signify- 


ing purity. 


portant man in that tension-ridden land 
of oil and sand. Kashani’s pilot, Captain 
Alfred M. Beasley of Augusta, Georgia, 
reported that the Moslem leader was 
highly pleased by the trip. He visited the 
crew’s compartment and extended the 
traditional token of friendship by kissing 
the cheeks of both Beasley and his co- 
pilot, Lieutenant Angelo Elmo of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The airmen were unanimous in terming 
the pilgrims excellent passengers. They sat 
quietly, reading the Koran and other re- 
ligious literature, and enjoyed a meal fur- 
nished by the American Friends of the 
Middle East, Inc., a private U.S. organiza- 
tion headed by Dorothy Thompson. Staff 
Sergeant Lewis Swan of New London, Con- 
necticut, commented: “I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it—so many people determined to 
get someplace.” 


Praise from unfriendly papers 


Beirut’s mostly unfriendly press had 
never seen anything like it either. Au 
Ruwad shouted happily: “America Loves 
Arabs.” The weekly Sabah El Khair said: 
“Simple but extremely important, we be- 
lieve this feat will be a starting point in 
a changed U. S. Middle East policy. Al- 
though Arabs and Moslems never forget 
evil acts perpetrated against them, they 
are the first to be thankful for good 
ones ....” The extreme nationalistic and 
usually anti-American Moslem daily 
Beirut El Massa asked hopefully: “Is this 
a change in America’s policy? Have the 
Americans regained their senses and are 
they making an effort to amend their mis- 
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takes which led to the Palestine cata- 
strophe? Has America, at last, found 
God’s way?” 

Al Balagh daily answered “Yes!” In 
a few days, wrote its editor, “the U.S. 
won a great amount of love and admira- 
tion. (The airlift) has brought a complete 
change in Islam’s stand on and opinion 
of the U.S.A.” 

There was even grudging praise from the 
leading communist newspaper of Beirut. 
“Although American authorites have used 
(the airlift) to promote their own interests,” 
said Ash Sharq, “there is no doubt that 
whether we like it or not, they deserve the 
thanks of the pilgrims and the respect of 
the public.” , 

Next week, these newspapers may be 
back in their normal routine of snarling 
at the United States. But it will be years 
before they forget this magnificent ges- 
ture. The Grand Mufti of Lebanon, Mo- 
hammed Alaya, told Minister Minor that 
the airlift was a turning point in Arab- 
American relations. Later, in an unpre- 
cedented move, he asked that prayers be 
said in Lebanon’s mosques for the United 
States and its airmen. 


Compassion rather than money 


For years, as they gather around the 
open fires in the cool of desert evenings, 
the pilgrims of 1952 will speak of the 
miracle of the planes. One Sheikh spoke 
for many when he said: “Most of my 
congregation are poor peasants. Few of 
them understand the intricacies of politics, 
but I am sure they can all distinguish a 
humanitarian act.” 


That is the real meaning of the Mecca 
Airlift. It is not so important that the 
stranded hadjis got to Mecca, for thousands 
have failed to reach their goal in years gone 
by, and others will fail in future years. What 
is important is that the United States re- 
affirmed its belief in the importance of things 
spiritual as compared with things material. 
The Mecca Airlift was a gesture which can- 
not be matched by millions of dollars of 
economic and technical assistance, important 
as that assistance is. For years, we have ex- 
ported machinery, money and _ technical 
skills, with uneven results. This time we 
exported compassion and understanding. The 
results were long-sought genuine expressions 
of friendship. . 

The Koran says, “Be merciful to those 
in need and tell of God’s grace bestowed 
on you.” 

Most of the Americans who took part 
in the airlift had never read the Koran. 
But they knew the Christian story of the 
Good Samaritan who helped a man in 
need on the road to Jerusalem. 

They understood each other. 


Einstein and God 


Prof. Aaltonen informs us __ that 
certain clerical journals in Finland have 
been stating that Einstein has told an 
American interviewer that he has faith in 
a personal God, and that he has never 
been an Atheist. We forwarded Prof. Aal- 
tonen’s letter to Einstein himself, who 
has replied to the professor. Prof. Ein- 
stein sent us a copy of his reply, and in 
response to our request has kindly per- 
mitted us to quote from it. He- writes: 
“Not only have I no belief in a personal 
God, but such a belief seems to me rather 
naive. On the other hand, it appears to 
me that mere unbelief in a personal God 
in itself is no philosophy at all. The hu- 
man situation is such that we have just 
enough intelligence to perceive with diffi- 
culty a little of the harmony of the struc- 
ture of reality. Serious effort in this direc- 
tion produces in us that kind of humility 
which is akin to religious feeling. You 
can consider me, therefore, as a religious 
unbeliever.” 

The Literary Guide and 
Rationalist Review (London) 


Guide for the Heresy-Hunter 


“Heretics are recognizable by their 
customs and speech, for they are modest 
and well regulated. They take no pride in 
their garments, which are neither costly 
nor vile. . . . They do not accumulate 
wealth, but are content with necessaries. 
They are chaste, and temperate in meat 
and drink. They do not frequent taverns 
or dances or other vanities. They restrain 
themselves from anger. They are always 
at work; they teach and learn and con- 
sequently pray but little. They are to be 
known by their modesty and precision of 
speech, avoiding scurrility and detraction, 
light words, lies, and oaths.” 

—12th century manuscript 


Rolland Emerson Wolfe has spent many years in research on the prophets and is 
the author of two books about the prophets and their lives; Meet Amos and Hosea 
(Harper), which was rated by the American Library Assoc. as one of the fifty best 
religious books of the year (1945); and Men of Prophetic Fire (Beacon) his latest 
book, and written for children. He is the Harkness Professor of Biblical Literature at 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland. The following address has been printed by 
the Unitarian Society of Cleveland as an expression of appreciation for Dr. Wolfe’s 
encouragement and work with them from their beginning in July of 1951 until early 
in 1952 when their own minister was called. This was Dr. Wolfe’s last address to the 
Society. 


Are you a “lip-service” liberal? 


Theological liberalism is not enough: 
three other areas make their demands 


By ROLLAND EMERSON WOLFE 


IN THE LIBERAL CHURCH it has grown customary to pay lip service to the cause of 
liberalism without stopping to think what it really means. Although this term has 
become a shibboleth which is mouthed freely, its devotees seldom comprehend the 


full scope of its implications. 


Most people, even in the “liberal” 
churches, have a far too restricted idea 
of what liberalism is. Most liberals are 
not aware that there are various phases 
to this profession. 

Very few people are consistent liberals 
all down the line. It is not unusual to 
find individuals who are liberal in one 
area but very illiberal in others. A true 
liberal is one who is consistently so 
throughout all the basic areas of life. 

What is a liberal? Can we form a defi- 
nition? The best description would seem 
to be that a liberal is one who has liber- 
ated himself from all that hems in, cramps, 
or enslaves human life. Most people have 
not yet come to this stage of liberation. 
The majority of individuals are still in 
bondage to false dogmas, superstitions; 
or systems of thought and action which 
restrict progress and which should have 
been discredited centuries ago. The lib- 
eral is therefore the man or woman who 
is truly liberated and free. 

In surveying the entire field of human 
thought and action, it appears that there 
are four rather distinctive areas in which 
liberalism becomes operative. Let us see 
how the liberal spirit manifests ‘tself in 
these four segments of life. 


1. Theological Liberalism 


When dealing with religious institutions: 
the theological interest naturally assumes 


___ first consideration. Self-evidently, durin’ 


the past century and a quarter the Uni- 


tarian and Universalist churches have 
been pioneering leaders in the field of 
liberal theological thought. 

How can you recognize a person who 
is theologically liberal? You can tell 
pretty well by taking a sampling of his 
thought at two points. These concern his 
belief or disbelief in hell, and his belief 
or disbelief in the deity of Jesus. 

In the first instance, the opposite of 
liberalism was represented by Jonathan 
Edwards as he preached his sermon on 
“Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God” 
when he made his congregation wince 
with fear as he told how God was dan- 
gling them over the flaming pit of hell, 
and was ready to drop them into its flam- 
ing inferno at any moment. A Bible 
instructor from a Florida college recently 
stated to a group of teachers that his stu- 
dents are interested only in hell fire, and 
in proving that “it is seven times hotter 
than any fire ever known on earth.” 

By contrast, the religious liberal does 
not believe in the existence of an objec- 
tive hell. This disbelief in it may be in- 
stinctive or intuitive with many, so that 
they are unable to explain exactly why 
they do not believe in it. With others, 
the opinion may be grounded in a schol- 
arly view on the subject. 

By carefully studying the Bible it is 
possible to see how the idea of hell arose. 
It is not in the Old Testament and not in 
the teachings of Jesus. He spoke of 
Gehenna, the Valley of Hinnom, if one 
translates it. In that valley was located 


the city dump of Jerusalem, with its per- 
ennially smouldering or flaming fire that 
burned up all the rubbish and refuse that 
was thrown into it. It is a long way from’ 
that figure of Jesus to a hell of fire and 
brimstone down under the earth. The 
idea of hell as a place of eternal torture 
is found only in the latest degenerate parts 
of the New Testament, such as the book 
of Revelation. When studied carefully it 
can be seen that the idea arose by way of 
wrong interpretations and translations. 

The idea of hell is not consistent with 
the teachings of Jesus. It presupposes a 
brutal sadistic God, one in whom it would 
seem difficult to believe. If parents were 
to walk in the footsteps of that kind of 
God, we would each set aside a torture 
room in our houses for the correction of 
our children. We would have in that 
room strait-jackets, stocks, and all man- 
ner of instruments for torture. We as 
parents have grown beyond that stage, 
and presumably God is at least as far 
advanced as we are. It is a characteristic 
of theological liberals, wherever or in 
whatever religious group they may be, 
that they do not believe in an objective 
hell of eternal torture with the sadistic 
God which it implies. 

Another point at which you can easily 
test as to whether a person is theologically 
liberal is when you ask him what he thinks 
about Jesus. Was he man or God? Or 
was he half and half? The theological 
liberal regards Jesus as a man, basically 
the same as ourselves. He was a prophet 
as Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and no 
different in essence from them. He sur- 
passed them largely because he lived al- 
most a millennium later, and so had the 
advantage of those centuries of advancing 
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perspective. Jesus did not display a “di- 
vine” life among the people of his day, 
but lived the way every child of God 
should live. He did not live a celestial 
and dreamy life of heaven, but the life of 
spiritual and moral maturity that every 
one of us ought to be living every day 
here and now. We are not to worship 
him, which is too easy a way of becoming 
religious. Inasmuch as he was one of us 
who rose to such religious achievement, 
an obligation rests upon us to follow his 
example, which is far more difficult. 
When we read our New Testament and 
our church histories properly, we discover 
that the theological liberal is in harmony 
with the majority opinion in the early 
church, for it was not until 325 A.D. that 
those who wished to make Jesus a God 
first gained a majority. 

By what a person believes regarding 
hell or Jesus, one can tell rather quickly 
and certainly as to whether he is liberal 
or not. These are just two of the many 
theological tests that might be adminis- 
tered, in each of which there would be a 
sharp cleavage between the theological 
conservative and the liberal with respect 
to their answers. 


2. Political Liberalism 


Most people think that the theological 
phase is all there is of religious liberalism. 
Even in the free churches the theological 
perspective has often come to occupy an 
undue amount of attention. It has com- 
monly been thought that when one is 
theologically liberal, then one is a “lib- 
eral.” This is by no means necessarily 
true, for the liberalism at this point may 
be completely overshadowed by the indi- 
vidual’s conservatism in other areas. 

Inasmuch as the theological is closely 
intermeshed with the political, we pass 
over at once to this second area of liberal- 
ism. Enslavement to political parties is 
one of the most ruthless forms of bondage 
which remains in our so-called age of 
enlightenment. The typical Republican 
sees the Republican Party as well nigh 
perfect, and the Democratic Party as all 
wrong. The Democrat, in turn, looks at 
the matter in the reverse order. This 
political blindness is one of our most 
amazing surviving forms of narrow un- 
intelligibility. 

As the political liberal looks at the 
parties, he sees them as not very different 
from each other. He finds a large part 
of the Republican Party made up of hope- 
less conservatives. He discovers the ma- 
jor part of the Democratic Party made 
up of Dixiecrats and Catholics, both of 
whom are about as far as possible from 
liberalism. In each party he finds a ub- 
eral wing, made up of people who are 
intelligent politically, who are on the side 
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of progress, and are awake. It is the op- 
portunity of liberals to work with the 
liberal wings of these and any other parties 
that may be on the scene, working and 
voting for liberal candidates as individuals, 
irrespective of party. 

In the days when the writer was teach- 
ing ministers, he told them that a minister 
has no right to be a partisan member of 
any political party. He must be a sup- 
porter of all candidates who are good and 
a critic and opponent of all who are bad 
or reactionary. It would seem that we 
could even go farther and say the same 
about every member of the church. The 
religious liberal should stand for progres- 
sive principles and as such must stand 
above political party. 

By being a party person, one must stand 
responsible for the bad as well as the good 
in one’s party. Politics always has been 
notably corrupt, and probably always will 
remain so, because it inevitably carries 
with it jobs and patronage. By remaining 
politically independent, the liberal pre- 
serves his unprejudiced objectivity and 
conserves his privilege to side with right 
and the forces of progress wherever they 
are found. As of the present moment, 
the political liberal or independent holds 
the balance of power in politics. Prob- 
ably the only way by which a political 
renaissance can be brought about lies in 
increasing the number and power of these 
political liberals or independents so they 
may exert an even more decisive influence. 


Communist or Republican 


Perhaps for a moment we may look at 
the Republican Party, which is our most 
conservative party. Even here one will 
find certain liberals who are worthy of 
support. Let us look for instance at presi- 
dential timber. Mention should be made 
of Senator Saltonstall of Massachusetts, 
who has also-been governor of that great 
state. Also notable is Andrew Cordier, 
the second in power in the United Na- 
tions, the Assistant to the Secretary Gen- 
eral since its beginning, former member 
of the State Department, ghost writer for 
Landon in his presidential campaign, etc. 
On the west coast there is Senator Morse 
of Oregon and Governor Warren of Cali- 
fornia. All four of these are great liber- 
als, are experienced in government, and 
undoubtedly would make great presidents. 
It is notable that all of these, and others 
that might have been mentioned, are 
coastal people. It seems that the inland 
part of our country dominantly produces 
isolationists and political conservatives. 

If the Grand Old Party would only pick 
out such forward-looking men as these, it 
would probably sweep the nation when 
election time comes. In this country there 
is a great popular yearning for intelligent 


liberalism in government. That is why 
the people of America have slammed the 


‘door in the face of the Republican Party 


for five successive presidential elections, 
covering two decades of time. 

In its origins even the Republican Party 
was a party of progressive liberalism. 
The real Republicanism is the Republi- 
canism of Abraham Lincoln, the Republi- 
canism of Theodore Roosevelt, the Re- 
publicanism of Robert LaFollette, and 
the Republicanism of William Allen 
White. If you were to take the writings 
of these makers of the party, and leave 
them unsigned, most present-day Repub- 
licans would regard them as communistic 
documents. This indicates how we have 
slipped politically, and how tragic is the 
political degeneracy and reaction of our 
times. 

You can tell a political liberal by his 
concern for such things as housing, pub- 
lic health, a stable economy that will not 
allow inflation, fair employment practices, 
civil rights, wholesome international re- 
lationships, and peace. It is not enough to 
admire great liberal political statesmen. 
An obligation rests upon every one of us 
to match our theological liberalism with 
a fundamental political liberalism which 
is an essential to our country’s future well- 
being. 


3. Economic Liberalism 


In this presentation the various phases 
of liberalism are being taken up accord- 
ing to a rising crescendo of intensity with 
regard to the feelings about them. When 
we move on to consider economic lib- 
eralism we come to the pocketbook, and 
that is an especially sacred and sensitive 
spot. 

In the Judeo-Christian tradition the 
prophet Amos was first to point out that 
religion has something to say about busi- 
ness relationships and economics. When 
Amos stood in the market place of 
Samaria, and chided the merchants of 
that day for their dishonest dealings and 
for “buying out the poor for silver and 
the needy for a pair of shoes,” he began 
a new tradition which regards it as axio- 
matic that the pulpit has something to 
say about business practices. 

You can recognize one who is con- 
servative in economics at once by two of 
the golden calves which he worships. One 
of these is “Free Enterprise” and the 
other is “The Law of Supply and De- 
mand.” 

With regard to the former, the eco- 
nomic liberal will remind the economic 
conservative that America was not built 
by “free enterprise” but by cooperation. 
In the hard task of getting a foothold on 
these shores, and beating homes out of | 
the wilderness, cooperation was of the 
essence of life. Politically, the United 
States has been made great largely by rea- 
son of the cooperation among the states. 
In the business world the great achieve- 


ment has been brought about by the form- 

ing of “cooperations” or corporations as 
_ we now call them. Europe is the land of 
“free enterprise,” for it still continues 
that system, politically and to a consider- 
able degree economically. Look at the 
troubles in which this system has landed 
Europe. 

Most people are not aware that “free 
enterprise” is a relatively new term which 
was coined by Adolph Hitler to charac- 
terize the economic system of Fascism 
and Naziism. Basically, it described the 
Nazi-Fascist state economic idea, which 
was the sovereign right of monopoly in- 
dustry to eliminate all competition. It is 
the philosophy that the big economic 
fishes have a right to swallow up the little 
fishes. The economic liberal sees great 
danger in this whole matter of so-called 
“free enterprise.” It sounds too much 
like “dog eat dog.” 

The economic liberal finds a healthy 
economic system where there are many 
small businesses, and where such have a 
fair chance of success. He regards the 
development of super-corporations of a 
monopoly nature as a menace that must 
be prevented by restrictive legislation and 
high taxation. If super-corporate monopo- 
lies are allowed to develop, the economic 
liberal is able to see that the next step is 
socialism, because economic monopolies 
must have some control, and government 
is the only control large enough to handle 
them. So, government must eventually 
take over, and so you have a full blown 
stateism. 

Socialism is not brought on a country 
by the soapbox orator, or the “radical” 
college professor, but by the develop- 
ment of an excessively monopolistic econ- 
omy which eventually forces the govern- 
ment to take over by way of public 
ownership. So, monopolistic capitalism is 
the prelude to socialism, and we are at the 
point of making that transition today. The 
anomaly here is that those who are most 
afraid of socialism are the very ones who 
are forcing its coming, and those who 
are bringing it to pass are the least aware 
of doing so. 


Slogan of Profit-Makers 


As already pointed out, the other 
sacred cow of economic conservatives is 
“the law of supply and demand.” You 
never hear of this in eras of depression 
or normal times. This slogan is pulled out 
of the profit-maker’s bag of tricks in time 
of inflation and is amplified in every way 
possible so as to prevent price controls 
and profit limitation. Those who worship 
the law of supply and demand are for the 
most part the “bears” who stand to gain 
everything by the “boom and bust” eco- 
- nomic philosophy. 

By contrast, the economic liberal be- 

lieves that government must be a stabiliz- 
_ ing economic force in times of economic 
stress and abnormality when war or some 


other catastrophe makes the normal 
operations of the law of supply and de- 
mand inoperative. At those times the 
economic liberal believes the government 
must assume an important economic role 
in preventing or easing depressions, and 
also in curbing unnatural booms by legis- 
lative controls. In this way the mass of 
people are saved the tragedy of losing 
their properties and earnings in times of 
economic crises. The conservative des- 
pises such controls, but the liberal regards 
them as essential. 

Another way in which you can recog- 
nize an economic liberal is by his attitude 
toward the tariff. He does not believe that 
our country should continue to hide be- 
hind protective tariff walls. He believes 
America is strong enough to be able to 
compete on a free economic basis with 
all the world. 

In final analysis, the economic liberal 
believes in the healthiness of a multitude 
of small businesses and real freedom of 
competition. His working for all types of 
curbs against the development of inflation 
and big business is based on his observa- 
tion of what a ruthless juggernaut a 
monopolistic business or a monopolistic 
state can be. He sees that if this is to be 
an economically healthy nation in the 
future, America must avoid both. As in 
the days of Amos, religion should have 
something to say as to our economic 
system, and here too the liberal holds the 
key. 


4. Social Liberalism 


The battle of liberalism with conserva- 
tism becomes ever hotter as we proceed 
from point to point. When we come to 
this fourth phase, the feeling is exceed- 
ingly intense. This is social liberalism. As 
we move toward social liberalism passions 
often rise to white heat. 

The race question is typical at this 
point. For the liberal the matter of race 
is non-existent. He stands with Paul in 
asserting that in Christ there is neither 
barbarian nor Scythian, neither Greek 
nor Jew, neither bond nor free, but all 
are one. The true liberal has the same re- 
gard for Negro people as white people, 
and he delights to be with them and work 
among them, particularly because of their 
great need. The true liberal insists that 
the Negro must enjoy the same full rights 
as white people. He knows that an edu- 
cated Negro is a greater asset to society 
than an ignorant or depressed Negro. He 
must insist on equality in every way. 

You can also recognize a social liberal 
by his attitudes toward labor and the 
rights of labor. If investors are allowed 
to combine into corporations where mil- 
lions of them can act as one super-person, 
then labor must be allowed to form com- 
parable organization, which is the union 
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on a national scale. The liberal recognizes 
that both the corporation and the labor 
union tend to be greedy and ruthless in 
their demands. Consequently he must 
work to keep both within the bounds of 
decency. To this extent he must be im- 
partial. 

Nevertheless, labor does not have at 
its disposal anything comparable to the 
weapons and power that capital enjoys. 
The latter frequently has the help of the 
full power of the police force, the courts, 
the injunction, and the weight of an un- 
informed public opinion because of the 
connivance of the press in not publishing 
both sides equally. In light of this situa- 
tion, the liberal church must be very care- 
ful that it keeps its deep sympathy with 
labor. The Protestant Church in the Eng- 
lish speaking world has failed miserably 
with respect to labor. 

On his recent return from the Philip- 
pines, Frank Laubach, the missionary to 
the Moros and perhaps the greatest living 
missionary today, preached in churches 
all over England. In every church he 
asked how many men were in the con- 
gregation who on the following morning 
would be clad in overalls and working in 
some factory. He never got one hand in 
all the churches of England. He tried the 
same at his two addresses as he was pass- 
ing through Cleveland. His first was at 
Lakewood Congregational Church with 
that large audience room and U balcony 
completely filled. He met the same re- 
sponse as in England. Not one hand! 
Then he tried it at the First Methodist 
Church and there he got four hands. Be- 
cause of its unsympatheticness to the 
cause and problems of labor, the church 
has quite largely veered away from the 
daily-worker and has become a class sys- 
tem. In India we see what happens when, 
over a long period, caste systems are 
allowed to develop. 

The social liberal must retain his sym- 
pathy for all repressed or impeded classes, 
whether Negroes, labor, or whatever. He 
will be active in defense of the civil liber- 
ties of the defenseless portions of our 
populations. 


Look to the Methodists 


In these days it is relatively easy to be 
a theological liberal in many of the re- 
ligious denominations. The real rub comes 
when you advance your liberalism on into 
the political, economic, and social fields. 

This four-fold well-rounded-out liberal- 
ism presents a real challenge to the 
church as an organization and as indi- 
vidual members. Even in Unitarianism 
and Universalism today there are many 
congregations that cannot really be called 
liberal churches. Although priding them- 
selves on a liberalism that is theologically 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Social Message of the Book of Revelation. 


Protestantism Is Really ‘Catholic’ 


Unity with liberty the goal 
of the genuine universal church 


By Raymond Calkins 


TODAY WE ALL STAND SHOULDER TO SHOULDER in our resistance to 
the foes that war against all true religion: secularism, materialism, militarism, com- 
munism. In this common warfare, armed with the Spirit, we are comrades. Surely 
the things that unite us are more fundamental than those which divide us. 


Now we hear so much about the failure 
of Protestantism; we are asked so often 
what ails it; we are so constantly reminded 
of the contrast between its divided and thus, 
as it seems, its impotent condition and the 
superb unity, solidity and efficiency of the 
Roman Catholic church, that many Protes- 
tant people are in a defeatist mood and feel 
that they are enlisted in a losing cause. 

Attendance at our Protestant churches, 
we are told, is paltry compared with the 
huge congregations which assemble in 
Roman Catholic churches. Without doubt 
our Roman Catholic brethren have some- 
thing to teach us here. Yet always it 
must be borne in mind that mere church- 
going is but a poor index to the vitality of 
religion. And there is something more to 
be said. In my city of Cambridge, for ex- 
ample, there are at most 16 Roman 
Catholic churches, and at least 52 Pro- 
testant churches. Now if all of the Pro- 
testant people in these 52 churches were 
to be assembled in but 16 church edifices, 
the disparity between the size of those 
congregations and those in Roman Catho- 
lic churches would not be cause for lugu- 
brious comment. 

Again we are reminded of the number 
of Protestants who by varied forms of 
advertising. persuasion become Roman 
Catholics. But it can be confidently as- 
serted that an equal number of Roman 
Catholics are becoming Protestants. No 
parish minister today is at all surprised 
at having Roman Catholics apply for ad- 
mission to his church. The only differ- 
ence is that they enter the Protestant fel- 
lowship quietly, inconspicuously, without 
fanfare, whereas Protestant postulants 
are confirmed en masse, their names are 
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published in the press and people say 
that all the world-is: becoming Roman 
Catholic, whereas this is not true at all. 

Let us take heart therefore. We need to 
advertise Protestantism more than we do: 
its strength, solidity, dignity. It is a grand 
plan of Boston’s Council of Churches 
to have’ each year a corporate assembly 
and communion of Protestant laymen 
who march from their several churches 
for breakfast in Mechanics Hall and 
match in numbers the annual procession 
of the Roman Catholic Holy Name So- 
ciety. It is a fine idea to have each Fall 
an observance of Reformation Day when 
large union mass meetings are held to 
celebrate the mighty work which the Re- 
formation did—a work which mightily 
needed to be done—and cause Protestant 
people to take fresh pride in their heritage 
and to gain fresh conceptions of the no- 
bility of the church which is theirs. 


In the future: liberty with unity 


Of course the Reformation was attended 
with some losses. The unity of the Church 
was broken. And that has caused Ralph 
Adams Cram to call the Reformation one 
of the three great catastrophes of modern 
history, the other two being the Renaissance 
and the American Revolution. Well, if the 
Church before the Reformation gave men 
unity without liberty; and if the Reforma- 
tion gave men liberty without unity, the 
Church of the future is to give men unity 
with liberty. Today we are witnessing a 
mighty movement toward the integration of 
Protestantism and this is gaining in momen- 
tum every day. The pendulum is steadily 
swinging in that direction. Protestantism 
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has a glorious past. It has a still more 
glorous future. Therefore “Strengthen ye 
the weak hands and confirm the feeble 
knees. Say to them that are of a fearful 
heart, Be strong, fear not.” 

The real dignity of Protestantism ap- 
pears when we consider just what the 
Protestant church is. Now the Protestant 
church is not, as, alas, so many Prot- 
estants themselves believe, a church 
which had its beginnings in the Reforma- 
tion. It is not a church which is only five 
hundred years old. What the Reforma- 
tion did, as its name signifies, was not to 
start a new church but to re-affirm and 
to re-form a Church which had its be- 
ginnings in the New Testament, was de- 
veloped in the first centuries of the 
Christian era, and was later altered and 
fashioned into the hierarchical system 
known as the Roman Catholic church. 
The Reformation did not invent some- 
thing new, it recovered something that 
had been lost. 


The Protestant idea of the Church 


Perhaps the best definition of the Pro- 
testant conception of the Church is the 
phrase in the ancient creed: “The Holy 
Catholic Church.” The word “Catholic,” 
as any good standard dictionary tells us 
means universal. It was applied to the 
early Church because it claimed to teach 
a universal religion applicable to all man- 
kind. The word “holy” means not only 
sacred, but also complete and refers to 
the teaching of the Church. So, in the 
fourth century a bishop could write: 
“The Church is called Catholic because 
it exists throughout the inhabited 
world . . . and holy because it teaches 
completely all doctrines which ought to 
come to the knowledge of men.” 

Such, then, is the Church to which all 
Christians belong. Only later came the 


Roman conception of the Church which 
claimed that those alone who acknowl- 
edged the Pope as the head of the Church 

_ could properly call themselves catholics. 
Against this idea the Reformers pro- 
tested, and affirmed that all—to use the 
beautiful phrase in the Anglican Com- 
munion Service—who are of “the blessed 
company of all faithful people” are mem- 
bers of the one Holy Catholic Church to 
whatever branch of it they may belong. 
Thus the Holy Catholic Church is the 
Communion of Saints, the inclusive fel- 
lowship of “believers in all times and in 
all places, which Christ founded, of 
which He is the only head, and in which 
He dwells by His Spirit.” 

Such then is the Protestant idea of 
the Church. And what the Reformation 
did was to rescue it from the débris un- 
der which it had been buried and to give 
it to the world again in its simplicity and 
beauty. 


A universal brotherhood 
Only as we recover this conception of the 
‘ Church shall we discover the great dignity 
of Protestantism. Only as we elevate it 
above all denominational and_ sectarian 
ideas will Protestantism be revealed in its 
true stature and thus capture the imagina- 
tion and loyalty of its adherents. The 
Church is the great assembly, the universal 
brotherhood, of all believers. Ubi Christus, 
Ecclesia. To such an idea of the church the 
Reformation called men back from _ the 
later Roman Catholic limitation of its grand 
cathedral beauty. We are Protestants not 
because we assert that the Protestant church 
is the only true church but because we 
protest against that claim by any branch of 
the Church universal. We assert the dignity 
of the Holy Catholic Church as over against 
the lesser stature of the Roman Catholic 
or any other church. 

We would be going a long way to the 
recovery of the dignity of Protestantism 
by a proper use of terminology. We ought 
never to use the word “Catholic” if by it 
we mean Roman Catholic. No one should 
ever hear us say “that is a Catholic 
church” if we mean a Roman Catholic 
church; or that he or she is a catholic if 
we mean that he or she is a Roman 
catholic. The Roman Catholic church is 
not entitled to the word ‘Catholic’ un- 
abridged. It is not the Church universal 
since more than one-half of all Christians 
do not belong to it. Roman Catholics de- 
light to have their church called the 
Catholic Church by Protestants but we 
should never give them that satisfaction. 
If we mean the Roman Catholic church 
let us say so. If we mean a Roman catho- 
lic let us say that also. 


More ancient, permanent, catholic 


For the Holy Catholic Church to which 
we Protestants belong is a far grander 
Church than that to which Roman Catholics 
belong. It is more ancient, more catholic, 
more permanent and more authoritative. 
And only when all Protestant people realize 
_ this and enter into the full meaning of 
_ it will the Protestant church throughout the 
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world assume its full dignity and fulfil its 
true mission and destiny. 

1. The Church to which Protestants 
belong is more ancient than the Roman 
Catholic church. If antiquity be the test 
of primacy there is no question to which 
side the balance swings. The Roman 
Catholic conception of the Church fol- 
lows by at least four centuries the Prot- 
estant conception of it. The only way to 
contest this statement is by a resort to an 
wholly unhistorical exegesis of Scripture 
and a misreading of the record of the 
post-Apostolic Church. Modern scholar- 
ship is unitedly on the side of the early 
catholic doctrine of the Church as pre- 
ceding the Roman Catholic development 
of that doctrine. 


2. The Protestant doctrine of the 
Church is far more inclusive than the 
Roman Catholic theory of it. For the 
Protestant does not exclude the Roman 
Catholic from the inclusive and universal 
fellowship which is the Church, whereas 
the Roman Catholic does exclude the 
Protestant. Indeed, as its very name 
signifies, the Roman Catholic church is 
sectarian, its origin has geographical de- 
limitation, and within it according to its 
own definition of itself, as has been said, 
are gathered less than half of the ad- 
mittedly Christian people on _ earth. 
Whereas, the Protestant conception of the 
Church allows us to sing: “One family, 
we dwell in Him, one Church above, be- 
neath.” The very fact that the Roman 
Catholic cannot worship or often even 
co-operate or be in any kind of fellow- 
ship with his fellow Christians, reveals 
the essential provincialism and parochi- 
alism of the Roman Catholic idea of the 
Church as contrasted with the splendid 
inclusiveness and universalism of the 
Protestant conception of its true nature 
and being. 

3. The Protestant theory of the Church 
is far more enduring than the Roman Cath- 
olic; it has in it the very principle of perma- 
nence which the other lacks. The Rock on 
which the Protestant conception of the 
Church rests is far more solid than that of 
which the Roman Catholic boasts. It might 
seem to be far less substantial: an invisible 
and spiritual reality—the Christian experi- 
ence of God in Christ—as contrasted with 
the impressive and visible solidity of the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical system. Yet 
by as much as a spiritual idea has in it 
elements of permanence which no incorpo- 
ration of it in external history or practice 
can possess, the Protestant church rests 
upon a foundation deeper and more endur- 
ing than the other. The Protestant cultus 
and conscience does not predict the per- 
petuity of any one of its many forms. But 
the Roman Catholic church stands or falls 
with its present organization and _ institu- 
tional form and interpretation. This sen- 
tence by itself reveals the permanence of 
the one, and the dependence of the other 
upon the permutation of history. 


No man can prophesy with assurance 
the permanence of an institution, no 
matter how solidly entrenched it may 
seem to be in human society. But one can 
with conviction assert the permanence to 
the last syllable of recorded time of a 
Church that is not built on creed or 
dogma, on ceremony or ritual, on any 
theory of its priesthood, on any outward 
symbol of authority. Instead, its founda- 
tion lies deep underneath any external in- 
corporation of its essential Idea, upon 
that Idea itself: the fellowship of hearts 
consecrated and redeemed by the love of 
God in Christ Jesus our Lord. “On this 
Rock I will build my Church and the 
gates of Hell shall not prevail against it.” 
They have already prevailed against 
much: they may ultimately prevail against 
more. But this palladium, this inner 
Shrine of the Church itself is inviolate, 
immutable, eternal. 

4. Or again when we come to the idea 
of authority, of power over the lives of 
individual men or society as a whole, 
there is revealed within the Protestant 
conception of the Church a principle, a 
dynamic, a force far greater, further 
reaching, more operative, practical and 
effective than can be found within the 
hierarchical principle and dogma of Ro- 
man Catholicism. That authority im- 
presses people. It seems to bequeath to 
its church a great dignity. Vox Ecclesiae, 
Vox Dei. One has but to listen to the 
church, to know where truth and duty 
lie. The dogma of its infallibility is the 
sure guide of conscience. Many people 
have been won to Rome because of its 
claim to be the divine arbiter alike of the 
lives of men and of society. But it may 
be said without question that the wit- 
ness of the Christian conscience, inde- 
pendent of ecclesiastical system, is far 
more authoritative and controlling than 
the edicts of the Roman Church or the 
pronouncements of a Pope. 

The real power of Christianity in our 
secular society resides not in a corporate 
or visible institution: but in an invisible and 
spiritual society transcending the State. Its 
authority is not sacerdotal, it is spiritual. 
A true Christian democracy is a theocracy 
whose power and authority far transcends 
that of Rome. Indeed, when concrete 
clashes occur between the Papacy and the 
State in our modern world, the limitations 
of papal authority plainly appear. During 
the Ethiopian crisis, launched by Mussolini, 
all eyes were upon Pope Pius XI, an out- 
spoken protagonist of peace and of an 
international order. Yet what a_ pathetic 
figure he presented. An English Roman 
Catholic publicist did not hesitate to speak 
of him as “that helpless old man in the 
Vatican.” The real power that restored 
Ethiopia was the operation of a Christian 
conscience. Similarly we may confidently 
affirm that the strongest foe which in our 
day opposes Communism is not the hostil- 
ity of the Roman church, but the power of 
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spiritual conviction that resides in the 
Christian mind that is derived from Christ 
Himself. This is the authority that shall 
yet curb the unchristian practices that still 
remain in our social order. 

The mind of Christ: that is the ulti- 
mate authority resident in the conscious- 
ness of the Church universal, “sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit: a discerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart.” 

No one will want to disparage the 
authority of the Roman Church in our 
modern world; the bulwark which it of- 
fers against moral anarchy; the immense 
support it gives to social stability and 
order. But to look upon it as the supreme 
illustration of Christian authority in the 
world today is entirely to misread the 
situation as it actually exists. Even when 
the Pope does speak with a voice that 
commands the assent of all Christian men, 
it is because he speaks not as Pope, but 
as a Christian man. 

Such then is the dignity of the Prot- 
estant idea of the Church, and the hour 
has come and now is when this idea 
should be grasped, exalted and planted 
firmly by all Protestant leaders, pastors, 
teachers, in the hearts of our Protestant 
laity. Only so will all Protestant people 
be put on their feet, feel a deep and in- 
stinctive pride in the Church to which 
they belong, and banish forever the timid, 
the apologetic, the defeatist mood which 
too often possesses them. No longer, if 
this be done, will they look upon the 
Roman Catholic church as more primi- 
tive, universal, solid and authoritative 
than their own. Rather they will feel that 
it is more derivative, sectarian, imperma- 
nent, really weaker than the Church 
which is theirs. 


The problem of Church loyalty 


Here will be found the solution of the 
problem of Church loyalty which at the 
present time vexes the mind and heart of 
Protestantism. That there has been a 
diminution of loyalty to the Church as 
an institution among Protestants there 
can be little question. Many different 
reasons for this have been given, and 
some of these do help to explain the situ- 
ation as we find it. At the bottom, how- 
ever, the real explanation will be found 
to be that Protestantism has not offered 
to its adherents the conception of a 
Church sufficiently noble and appealing 
to win their loyalty. Here Roman Cathol- 
icism has done what Protestantism has 
left undone. The Church for the Roman 
Catholic stands for something that is 
really august. It bulks large in his respect 
and affection. Hence corporate loyalty to 
the Church is far. more a characteristic 
of Roman Catholicism than of Prot- 
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estantism. Too often for Protestants loy- 
alty means little more than loyalty to the 
local church. If this church fails to ap- 
peal to them by the method of its ad- 
ministration or the character of the serv- 
ice or the personality of the minister, 
then they feel no further sense of obli- 
gation to the Church, and drift into the 
large number of the unchurched, having 
no longer either affection for it or loyalty 
to it. Others, surmounting their distaste 
for a given congregation still have a 
shred of loyalty left for their denomina- 
tion. But denominational zeal, as we are 
all well aware, is on the wane. Sectarian 
ideas no longer possess sufficient power 
to retain the allegiance of those trained 
in one or another of the divisions of mod- 
ern Protestantism. People are jumping 
over denominational barriers with in- 
creasing ease and do not find in denomi- 
national discipline a compelling reason 
for loyalty to a given church. 


For unity: a spiritual cathedral 


We shall never solve the problem of 
increasing the sense of loyalty to the Church 
among our Protestant constituency until we 
give it for its spiritual possession the con- 
cept of a Church august enough, sublime 
enough to capture their imagination and 
secure their intellectual and spiritual al- 
legiance. Not until the spiritual outlines, 
the cathedral-like dimensions of the Holy 
Catholic Church which is the communion 
of Saints is revealed to the mind and heart 
of Protestantism can we begin to look for 
the rebirth of church loyalty in the Protes- 
tant world. But such a conception of the 
Church once realized, a new mood of devo- 
tion to the Church will begin to manifest 
itself. Then men will begin to say: “We are 
inheritors of great riches; the immense past 
has put its treasures into our keeping: the 
visions of the seers, the songs of the poets, 
the achievements of the prophets, these are 
ours. There is a kinship in this associated 
sympathy which knits the generations to- 
gether. Within the Church catholic are 
these immemorial riches of faith cherished 
and developed through the centuries by 
holy men and women, leaders of the spirit, 
who have bequeathed them to oncoming 
generations, riches growing ever richer from 
generation to generation.” 

Thus the sin of schism for the Prot- 
estant is not what it is for the Roman 
Catholic. For the latter it means only the 
separation of the Christian believer from 
a visible ecclesiastical institution which 
is but one development of the primitive 
Christian faith. But for the Protestant the 
sin of schism is something deeper and 
more meaningful than that. It means the 
cutting of oneself off from this invisible 
but spiritual fellowship which binds all 
souls together in a community of faith. 
Thus one becomes a traitor to his race. 
The attitude of revolt against or contempt 
for or indifference to the Church so con- 
ceived is fundamentally false to human 


nature. It is a denial of the spiritual na- 
ture of man and scepticism toward the 
universal instinct of brotherly association 
in the things of the Spirit. A friend of 
mine old in years and wisdom put the 
whole truth of this in a sentence which I 
can never forget: “I could not live with- 
out being a fixed member of the’Church. 
It is the only way to grow spiritually: it 


‘is the only way to serve effectively.” 


Such then is the dignity of Protestantism; 
and such is the loyalty to it of one who 
says and means it when he says it: “I be- 
lieve in, I belong to, the Holy Catholic 
Church.” 


Religious skeptics 


Only in very recent times has the re- 
ligious skeptic begun to come into his 
own. Even yet we hardly realize that the 
desire to strengthen and perpetuate re- 
ligion is what motivates him. He is the 
man who perceives the shortcomings in 
the religion of his time and seeks to mend 
them in order that religion may serve 
men better. No iconoclast, he is the man 
who would replace idols no longer held 
in honor with the symbols of a faith 
which actually lives in the hearts of the 
people. Far from being the true unbe- 
liever, he is the man who truly believes, 
and who seeks an adequate expression of 
his belief. He wants to make man’s be- 
liefs seem real and vital to him. In the lan- 
guage of myth, the religious skeptic is the 
new myth maker, the man who would 
revise the religious myth in order that it 
may again be available and believable to 
people. He doubts only the old outworn 
dogmas of a faith which no longer lives 
in the hearts of its people. 

A new faith rises first in the hearts of 
those who see the irreparable gaps in the 
old. It is found in the faith of the skeptic 
who questions none of the great princi- 
ples by which men have learned to live 
with men, but only the sham beliefs to 
which men still pay lip service although 
the vitality departed from them long ago. 
We see the dawn of a new day in the faith 
of those who demand that man believe 
with heart and soul and mind and 
strength what he repeats with his lips in 
church on Sunday morning. The man we 
have been denouncing as the skeptic, the 
man we have feared because the religions 
called him an “unbeliever’” now emerges 
as the true man of faith. He is the man 
who believes so deeply in the religion of 
men, he will not permit it to decay. He is 
the man who is himself so devout he 
risks all to expose the institutions men 
call religions, but from which true reli- 
gion has long since departed. 

DUNCAN HOWLETT 
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The Founding of Schweitzer College 


College in snow-capped Swiss Alps 
adopts a great man's name and aims 


By Edward A. Cahill 


THIS IS THE STORY of how a dream became a reality. Liberals in religion have 
enjoyed a sort of vicarious satisfaction in the recognition by the world of the work of 
Albert Schweitzer. It was good to be a liberal when Schweitzer was being,talked about 
as “the greatest man in the world.” All of us felt a glow of pride as the work and 
scholarship of this great liberal began to make an impact upon the world. 


One man in Switzerland, however, was 
not satisfied with just a vicarious partici- 
pation. Young, vigorous Professor Hans Cas- 
paris of Chur, Switzerland, dreamed a dream 
and had a vision. He saw a great institution 
dedicated to the principles of liberal religion 
and international understanding bearing the 
name “Albert Schweitzer College.” He saw 
young people from many countries living 
and learning together. He saw this college, 
planted in the heart of Europe, as a nerve 
center of liberal religion revitalizing the re- 
ligious atmosphere of the world with the 
creative spirit and strength of liberalism. 


Young man with a dream 


All of this was only a dream just three 
short years ago at the Congress of the In- 
ternational Association for Religious 
Freedom at Amsterdam. Only a dream— 
well, not quite—a dream plus a man 
fired by what he felt and saw and knew 
he must do. You see, Han Casparis is 
the kind of man who is not afraid to 
look at his dreams in the light of day. 
He put his dream on paper, outlined it 
and prepared plans, step by step, so that 
some day the Albert Schweitzer College 
might become a reality. Those of us who 
had known him before, at Cambridge, 
England, in 1946 and at Meadville in 
Chicago where he went to study liberal 
religion, were struck by the change in 
him. At Amsterdam he appeared to some 
of us as a man with a purpose—a pur- 
pose bigger than himself. His vigor, in- 
telligence and friendliness were all chan- 
nelled into the effort to make his dream 
a reality. He had only a few short days 
to get his ideas across and to win support 
for his project. The program was 
crowded and no one seemed interested 
in dreams. At the tail end of the last 
day he was given a few minutes to pre- 
sent his project to the delegates who 


were already thinking of trains and 
planes which would scatter them to a 
dozen different countries. It was in- 
evitable—the Albert Schweitzer College 
project was tabled. 

The next winter letters went out to all 
the member groups from Chur, Switzerland, 
announcing that Professor Casparis would 
lead an “International Study Camp” the 
next summer and that this would be the 
beginning of the “Albert Schweitzer Col- 
lege.” For three summers this Study Camp 
young people from England, America, Ger- 
has been led by Professor Casparis, and 
many, Holland, and Switzerland have had a 
chance to participate in the ground root 
cultivation of an experimental college in the 
field of international education. 

During the three years this is what 
has been accomplished. An _ Albert 
Schweitzer College Association has been 
organized. A modest budget has been 
raised, mostly from the Swiss liberals. An 
Endowment Fund has been started. The 
International Association for Religious 
Freedom and the International Religious 
Fellowship have endorsed the -project. 
The services of a full-time secretary, Mr. 
David Clark, a young Cambridge Uni- 
versity graduate, have been secured. The 
Department of World Churches of the 
American Unitarian Association has made 
a modest contribution to the budget and 
the American Unitarian Youth has sent 
delegates to the Study Camp. All of this 
has constituted the series of half steps 
leading up to the big steps—putting the 
“Albert Schweitzer College” on the map 
—making the dream a reality. 


Campus: thirty room hotel 
This past summer the Association met 
at the Klosters in Switzerland and 
authorized the “working committee” to 
proceed with the acquisition of a perma- 


nent site and building and to move as 
rapidly as practical towards the goal of 
a full-time college. A building was of- 
fered to the Association on terms which 
it could not afford to pass by. The work- 
ing committee, sparked by Professor 
Casparis, has proceeded boldly and has 
taken over the title to a thirty room hotel 
in the little town of Churwalden. It will 
take forty thousand swiss francs to put 
this building into condition for year 
round use but negotiations are already 
underway to borrow this sum so that the 
establishment of the college need not be 
delayed any longer. 

Churwalden, where the college will be 
permanently located, is situated about six 
miles from the city of Chur at an altitude of 
four thousand feet. The climate is equal to 
that of the best known of Swiss tourist re- 
sorts. Summers are cool and. snow is guar- 
anteed from December to April. Before the 
war Churwalden was rapidly becoming a 
tourist town, but after the war the tourist 
trade passed it by in favor of the better 
known resorts. The little town was left with 
a surplus of hotels which has made it pos- 
sible for the Albert Schweitzer College As- 
sociation to obtain a thirty room hotel on 
terms which make the venture practical. The 
college will have the use of recreational fa- 
cilities and a small chapel and will be able 
at the beginning at least to rent a portion of 
its establishment for a part of the year at an 
income sufficient, almost, to finance the 
mortgage. 


The college program 

It is the present plan to run a varied 
program in connection with the college. 
Liberal religious groups will be invited to 
use the college as a conference center. 
The summer program of International 
Student Study Camps will be continued. 
Youth societies and hostel groups will 
make the college a major point of refer- 
ence. When the college begins to operate 
it will conduct a program on a nine- 
month basis. The curriculum will empha- 
size international understanding and the 
universal humanitarian values of liberal 
religion. Language study will be basic and 
will be taught against the background of 
the culture, literature, art, music, and 
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history of the language to be studied. 


Because of the international make-up of 
the student body, language ‘will come 
alive in the daily experience of a multi- 
lingual group. Modern European Govern- 
ment and Political Science will consti- 
tute another major emphasis of the 
college and students will have an oppor- 
tunity from the vantage point of neutral 
Switzerland to observe at close hand the 
political systems of Western Europe. Lib- 
eral religious ethical and humanitarian 
values will undergird the whole program. 
It is the plan to keep tuition and living 
costs at a minimum through the applica- 
tion of the cooperative method to the 
housekeeping and management of the 
institution. The young people will share 
the work cooperatively and present esti- 
mates based on current price levels indi- 
cate that an American student will be 
able to attend the Albert Schweitzer Col- 
lege at a cost of approximately twelve 
hundred dollars including tourist trans- 
portation to and from America. 


Schweitzer enthusiastic 


From the very beginning Albert 
Schweitzer has been enthusiastic about 
the whole idea; last June as things were 
coming to a head he wrote to Professor 
Casparis in response to a specific request 
that he give his name to the college: 

“I find the idea of creating a college ac- 
cording to the principles laid down by your- 
self and the members of your association an 
excellent one, and you Swiss are just the 
right people to carry through a job of this 
sort. And today, when a dogmatism foreign 
to its nature has gained such ground in 
Protestantism that men are beginning to re- 
gard Liberalism as a thing of the past, it is 
particularly salutary that yours will be an 
institution based on the free religious ethical 
spirit. I have of course already heard of the 
work which you are doing and my heart is 
with you in it. I admire the spirit in which 
you are setting about it... . That the insti- 
tute should carry my name is to me a sign 
of your sympathy and of the confidence you 
place in me. You know me well enough to 
know that I prefer to be in the background 
rather than in the foreground, but when 
after mature consideration you give expres- 
sion to the wish that the college should 
carry my name, I can do nothing else but 
regard what you are doing as a great honor 
to me, and declare myself accordingly in 
agreement. Please accept my hearty thanks 
for it! It gives me great pleasure to hope to 
witness the fruition of the work you are be- 
ginning. . . . With the warmest thanks to 
you and to all those who work with you on 
the project. 

Sincerely yours, 
Albert Schweitzer.” 

This is the story of how a dream be- 
comes a reality. It’s a long hard road 
from the dream to a thirty room building 
and a college with a nine month pro- 
gram. It takes courage, vigor, friendli- 
ness, vision, and a courageous spirit 
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which is not afraid to go it alone. We are 
confident that the work now so well be- 
gun will proceed to win the enduring sup- 
port of liberals all over the world so that 
the Albert Schweitzer College may be- 
come in reality a living testimony to the 
principles and values of liberal religion 
which Albert Schweitzer has so nobly 


exemplified in his life and work. We too | 


hope that he will “have the pleasure of 
witnessing the fruition” of the work 
which has been started under the leader- 
ship of Professor Hans Casparis of Chur, 
Switzerland. 


Suspicion 
(Continued from page 12) 


I cannot but think that we of this gen- 
eration are politically in especial need of 
such education. Our nation is embarked 
upon a venture, as yet unproved; we have 
set our hopes upon a community in which 
men shall be given unchecked control of 
their own lives. That community is in 
peril; it is invaded from within, it is 
threatened from without; it faces a test 
which it may fail to pass. The choice is 
ours whether, if we hear the pipes of 
Pan, we shall stampede like a frightened 
flock, forgetting all those professions on 
which we have claimed to rest our polity. 
God know, there is risk in refusing to 
act till the facts are all in; but is there 
not greater risk in abandoning the condi- 
tions of all rational inquiry? 

Risk for risk, for myself I had rather take 
my chance that some traitors will escape 
detection than spread abroad a spirit of 
general suspicion and distrust, which accepts 
rumor and gossip in place of undismayed 
and unintimidated inquiry. I believe . that 
that community is already in process of dis- 
solution where each man begins to eye his 
neighbor as a possible enemy, where non- 
conformity with the accepted creed, political 
as well as religious, is a mark of disaffection; 
where denunciation, without specification or 
backing, takes the place of evidence; where 
orthodoxy chokes freedom of dissent; where 
faith in the eventual supremacy of reason 
has become so timid that we dare not enter 
our convictions in the open lists, to win or 
lose. Such fears as these are a solvent which 
can eat out the cement that binds the stones 
together; they may in the end subject us 
to a despotism as evil as any that we dread; 
and they can be allayed only in so far as 
we refuse to proceed on suspicion, and trust 
one another until we have tangible ground 
for misgiving. The mutual confidence on 
which all else depends can be maintained 
only by an open mind and a brave reliance 
upon free discussion. 


By our wisdom shall we be saved 


I do not say that these will suffice; who 
knows but we may be on a slope which 
leads down to aboriginal savagery. But 
of this I am sure: if we are to escape, we 
must not yield a foot upon demanding a 
fair field, and an honest race, to all ideas. 


“Blame not before thou has examined; 
understand first and then rebuke. An- 
swer not before thou hast heard; inter- 
rupt not in the midst of speech.” Those 
words were written nearly 2000 years 
ago; they came out of an experience al- 
ready long, and refined in the fires of pas- 
sion and conflict; they are the product of 
a wisdom, bought by ages of bitter trial; 
and by that wisdom alone shall we be 
saved, we, who boast ourselves to be the 
apostles’ of a faith in the eventual 
triumph of Wisdom. Listen also to these 
as ancient words that tell of the excel- 
lence of Wisdom. “There is in her a spirit 
quick of understanding, holy, alone in 
kind, manifold, subtil, freely moving, 
clear in utterance, unpolluted, distinct, 
unharmed, loving what is good, keen, 
unhindered, beneficent, loving toward 
man, steadfast, sure, free from care, all- 
powerful, all-surveying, and penetrating 
through all spirits that are quick of un- 
derstanding, pure, most subtil. * * * And 
if a man longeth even for much experi- 
ence, she knoweth the things of old, 
and divineth the things to come; she un- 
derstandeth subtilties of speeches and in- 
terpretations of dark sayings; she fore- 
seeth signs and wonders, and the issues 
of seasons and times. I determined there- 
fore to take her unto me to live with me, 
knowing that she is one who would give 
me good thoughts for counsel, and en- 
courage me in cares and griefs. * * * For 
she knoweth all things and hath under- 
standing thereof; and in my doings she 
shall guide me in the ways of soberness, 
and she shall guard me in her glory. And 
so shall my works be acceptable, and I 
shall judge the people righteously, and 
shall be worthy of my Father’s throne.” 


“Lip-Service”’ liberal 
(Continued from page 17) 


conditioned, many of them are anything 
but liberal when it comes to the other 
three poles of the liberal spirit. 

When the record is summed up, 
Methodism, which leans toward conser- 
vatism in the theological area, may yet 
be the greatest American demonstration 
of total liberalism because of its forward- 
looking and progressive stands in the poli- 
tical, social, and economic fields. Even 
though it does not make use of the word 
“liberal” ordinarily, considering its num- 
bers the Quaker Church or Society of 
Friends is also one of the major forces 
for a well-rounded liberalism in this 
country. 

To sum up, my plea is for a liberalism 
that is not partial, going off on a tangent 
at one or two of these four poles while 
ignoring the others. What we need in our 
churches is a well-rounded liberalism that 
defends the whole front of progressive 
advance. 
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N eWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


News Editor, Jeannette Hopkins 


Church, church school attendance rise; 


new buildings completed, others planned 


From coast to coast, crowded churches 
and church schools are stimulating Uni- 
tarians to new housing plans. 


Cincinnati dedicates church 


This fall, dedication ceremonies were held 
at St. John’s Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, 
where part of an impressive new building 
had been completed in September. 

A sanctuary will be built soon adjoining 
the new Fellowship Hall with its auditorium, 
class rooms and recreation rooms. It is a 
modern-styled structure with radiant heating, 
designed by F. William Bertsch, associate of 
Kruckemeyer and Strong. The grounds on 
which it will stand were donated to the con- 
gregation by a member, Jacob Haehnle. For 
the past six years, the church has been meet- 
ing in Hanselmann Temple. (The congrega- 
tion, formed in 1814, was originally German 
Evangelical and Reformed, and in 1922 be- 
came affiliated with the American Unitarian 
Association. Rev. Julius Krolfifer is min- 
ister.) 


Lincoln, Mass. builds 


A new parish house was dedicated No- 
vember 22 and 23 at the First Parish in 
Lincoln. Built at a cost of $90,000, it has 
already brought in pledges and cash for ap- 
proximately $79,000. Two years ago, the 
rapid growth of the church school and the 
church program convinced the parish that a 
building program was in order. Neighbor- 
hood group meetings were held to discuss 
the project—a method of “inestimable 
value” in securing the full cooperation of the 
parish, says Rev. Charles M. Styron. Ground 
was broken in April. 

_ The church uses the Greek-revival colonial 
Unitarian building for worship; the parish 
house addition has been built to a stone 
church (Congregational until the 1942 
renovated union) for additional parish activ- 
ities. The new and renovated buildings in- 
clude auditorium, dining room, parlor, 
kitchen study and 16 classrooms. Dr. Robert 
Ulich of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education spoke at the dedication celebra- 
tion before 300 people. 


Tulsa votes to buy 


The All Souls Unitarian Church of Tulsa, 
Okla., has voted to buy the property ad- 
joining the church, faced with the realiza- 
tion that the church facilities are rapidly be- 
coming inadequate. Plans will be made to 
raise approximately $100,000 in the next 
few years to build more church school class- 
rooms, a nursery and other needed rooms. 
Limits have had to be placed on reservations 


for church dinners; folding chairs have had 


accommodate overflow Sunday morning 


attendance and the church school has been 
cramped for room in the last two years. 


Oklahoma City gets classrooms 


Also confronted with crowded church 
school quarters, The First Unitarian Church 
of Oklahoma City has conducted a building 
campaign to buy a new parsonage and to 
convert the old parsonage which is con- 
nected to the church into classrooms. Each 
room will be furnished by a different church 
organization. Children will move into their 
new quarters this month. 


Toronto to build 


The First Unitarian Congregation of To- 
ronto is planning an addition to the church 
building to accommodate the growing church 
school and the expansion in adult activities. 


Barre, Mass. ‘returns fo life’ 


“Dead’ Barre Church returns to life” 
read the headline in the Worcester Sunday 
Telegram on Nov. 2. The story paid tribute 
to the First Parish Church of Barre which 
was closed in the early 1940’s and which 
today is a thriving church after only one 
year of new life. 

Rev. Edward White went to Barre in 1951. 
There were 25 people in the church. On 
Easter Sunday, 1952, 200 were in the con- 
gregation and during the last year 29 new 
members have been added to the rolls. The 
church has a vigorous junior choir, a 


Women’s Alliance which this year gave $250 
for church improvement—a new sink, stove 
and refrigerator—a sum matched by the 
newly organized men’s club, which earned 


CINCINNATI’S NEW CHURCH-TO-BE. Part o 


in addition more than $800 on projects dur- 
ing the year. The men have painted and 
built much new equipment, and financed 
a large lighted bulletin board—the largest 
church sign in the area. 


Ithaca, N. Y. breaks ground 


A contract has been approved and the 
ground broken for an addition to the church 
school at the First Unitarian Society of 
Ithaca. 


Sudbury, Mass. on the way 


The historic (1640) First Parish of Sud- 
bury faced dissolution in the spring of 1951, 
but since then has experienced “rebirth” as 
Walter R. Hickler, president of the board of 
trustees, puts it. The membership has been 
more than doubled; pledges increased and 
many voluntary manhours were put in on 
church improvement—the old heating system 
has been dismantled and a new one in- 
stalled; the kitchen modernized and a new 
church roof will be raised this year. “The 
spirit of the church is so enthusiastic that 
the future of the Parish is assured.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. plans wing 


The First Unitarian Church conducted a 
survey last year which served as impetus for 
a church membership campaign, which in 
turn increased attendance for the first three 
months of this year 30 per cent over last 
year. Church school attendance is up 40 per 
cent; pledges have risen. Rev. Irving Murray 
writes that “Our church school has become 
so crowded that we have positively got to 
build a wing. We have dallied with the idea 
before, but now we have to get going on it.” 


Harlem Church raises funds 


More than $3,000 has been raised so far 
toward a fund of $40,000 to build a home 
for the Harlem Unitarian Church now meet- 
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this new building was dedicated last 


month. The sanctuary will be built soon—a striking modern building for St. John’s 


Unitarian Church. 
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ing in the YMCA chapel, 180 West 135th 
Street, N.Y. Recently at the celebration of 
the 40th anniversary of the ordination of the 
minister, Rev. Ethelred Brown, token gifts 
of $182 were contributed from five Unitarian 
churches toward the new building. Six Uni- 
tarian ministers, including Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, participated in the cere- 
mony Nov. 30. 


Tucson, Ariz. active 


The Tucson Unitarian Church, which has 
been meeting in a public school, is laying 
plans for a building of its own, in a city 
which has almost doubled its population 
since 1946. Church membership, attendance, 
financial support are all on the way up— 
new church activities include a junior forum, 
parents’ group, men’s organizatidn, church 
library and social relations committee. 


Atlanta, Ga. grows 


Religious liberals, working under A.U.A. 
Minister-at-Large Glenn Canfield, to or- 
ganize the United Liberal Church of At- 
lanta, have, in less than a year, attracted 58 
members, with 40 children enrolled in the 
church school, and average attendance at 
church and school of approximately 80. 
Plans will be made soon to find a meeting 
place of their own—the hotel rooms now 
used are crowded. 


LINCOLN’S NEW PARISH HOUSE—A 
growing church school and expanding 
program made this $90,000 addition im- 
perative. 


CONFERENCE STANDARDS EXAM- 
INED: Under the leadership of Miss Ruth 
M. Campbell, YWCA executive director of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., standards of program 
and facilities of Unitarian conferences are 
being examined under the Denominational 
Planning Council. Equipment, location, 
health and welfare, relation of management 
to employes and guests—all these will come 
under the committee’s eye. 


A MATTER OF LOGIC At an autograph- 
ing party for Herbert Block (author of 
Beacon Press’ best-seller, The Herblock 
Book) at All Souls Unitarian Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., a woman came up to Rev. A. 
Powell Davies and spoke as follows: “You 
know, Dr. Davies, I was going to buy your 
new book, The Temptation To Be Good. 
Then I picked up Herblock’s book and saw 
on the back that you say he is the greatest 
preacher in America. So I thought I’d like 
to have the best, and I bought his book in- 
stead of yours.” 
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Unitarians start service project 
at Navaho Village in N. Mexico 


In Wingate Village, an off-reservation 
Navaho community near Gallup, New Mex- 
ico, the Unitarian Service Committee’s Home 
Projects Department has started its latest 
project. Here, with the consent of the 
Navaho Tribal Council, Lawrence B. Moore, 
field representative of USC, has converted 
an old warehouse into a community center. 
This center was recently dedicated by Jeff 
King, a revered medicine man (pictured on 
the cover). 

The USC will hold classes in conversa- 
tional English, present movies and provide 
counselling on problems of health, sanita- 
tion, infant care and the economics of daily 
living; it will establish a book and toy loan 
library for children; and it will make avail- 
able recreational activities for both children 
and adults. Guidance in citizenship and com- 
munity development will be one of USC’s 
major concerns. 

Many Unitarian church schools are co- 
operating with the USC in this project. Many 
collected books, magazines, toys, sweaters 
and hard candy to send to the USC Navaho 
center for Christmas. 

The children of Groton, Mass., painted a 
large mural depicting the life of the boys 
and girls in that town. The work will deco- 
rate the community center in Wingate 
Village. 

In Burlington, Vt., the children drew pic- 
tures of Vermont and all its varying seasons, 
and sent maple sugar for the Navaho boys 
and girls to sample, together with photo- 
graphs showing the sugaring process. 

Many other churches and church school 
projects are underway. Tucson, Ariz. and 
the Northwest Extension Group, Detroit, 
have taken this as a project for their entire 
memberships. In New Haven the young 
people are developing a closer relationship 
with Navaho young people through a “Know- 
Each-Other” Club. In Baltimore a Pow-Wow 
was held at Thanksgiving time. The First 
Church in Chicago is doing an over-all edu- 
cational program, the records of which, it 
is hoped, will be made available to others 
interested in adopting this project. 

Plans are-also underway for a rotating 
display of materials, pictures from various 
communities around the country which will 
be made available to Indian schools as well 
as used in the USC project itself. In turn, 
pictures and materials about Navahos and 
Wingate Village will be circulated. 

Any group wishing information about the 
USC’s project or desiring to participate in 
the rotating display may write to the Home 
Projects Department, Unitarian Service 
Committee, 9 Park Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Federal Union backed 
by Planning Council 


The Unitarian Denominational Planning 
Council voted November 19th unanimously 
to approve the present proposals of the 
Universalist-Unitarian Commission on Fed- 
eral Union and to urge churches to give 
careful consideration to the plan and to 
vote before June, 1953. The council had 
studied the pros and cons for several months. 
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—Photo by Marion L. Brazee for the Boston Globe 
UN BIRTHDAY Rev. and Mrs. Richard 
Archer point out to their guests the route 
they followed on a tour through Groton. 
Arrigo Piracceini (Left) is an Italian labor 
leader; Renate Herzog (second right) is an 
Austrian student. 


Foreign students 
guests in Groton 


Partly through the encouragement and help 
of Rev. and Mrs. Richard Archer of the 
First Parish Church in Groton, Mass., 13 
foreign students were guests of members of 
the Groton and Haward Leagues of Women 
Voters in celebration of the seventh birth- 
day of the United Nations this fall. 

The Archers were hosts to an Italian 
lawyer and an Austrian language student. 
As the Groton Landmark reported the event 
the Unitarian church was on the route for 
the students’ tour; there the minister dis- 
cussed the history of Unitarianism, “the 
gradual emergency of the principle of sepa- 
ration of church and state in our country 
and its final embodiment in the First Amend- — 
ment to our Constitution and how it led to 
voluntary support of the church of one’s 
choice. The students were full of questions 
as many of them came from countries which 
have a state-supported church.” 
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Alliance sponsors 
essay contest 


Three prizes—$125, $50 and $25—will be 
offered by the General Alliance and the 
American Unitarian Association to the young 
people who write the three best essays on 
“Our Unitarian Heritage.” 

The contest, sponsored by the Alliance, 
was voted at the May Meetings last year. 
Contestants must be 18 years or younger. 
Essays must be limited to 2000 words or 
less, legibly written or typed and unsigned 
(name, address, age and church affiliation 
should be written on a separate paper). 
Essays will be judged on the basis of clarity 
and indication of knowledge of Unitarian 
background. They must be submitted by 
March 1 and none can be returned. 

The Alliance committee includes: Mrs. 
Richard D. Bolster, Mrs. Hoyt C. Hottel, 
Mrs. George B. Redding and Mrs. Arthur 
G. Robbins; Mrs. Theodore C. Browne, 
chairman. 


Business committee 
suggests changes 


The By-Laws of the American Unitarian 
Association require the Business Committee 
to receive and consider all resolutions sub- 
mitted for action at the Annual Meeting. 
The Committee believes that it will greatly 
facilitate its work if the sponsors of resolu- 
tions understand the difficulties inherent in 
the resolution procedure. 

Resolutions are received from all parts of 
the continent. Naturally they overlap and 
several always deal with the same subject. 
Unfortunately, several always deal with 
several subjects apiece. Such a resolution is 
difficult to discuss and almost certain to fail 
of passage at the Annual Meeting. If de- 
nunciations of UMT, the McCarran Act and 
a delegate to the Papal State are joined in 
one resolution, proponents of each of the 
censured measures will unite to defeat the 
resolution. Thus the Committee’s function 
is to unite the several resolutions having to 
do with the same general topic, to divide 
those which deal with multiple subjects and 
to reduce the whole to a number which can 
be considered and voted upon by the 
hundreds of delegates at May Meetings. 

The Committee tries to keep its members’ 
opinion of the merits of a given resolution 
out of the work of revising it. In furtherance 
of this effort, it has, in recent years, dele- 
gated to the parishes the entire burden of 
selecting those resolutions which should be 
presented to May Meetings. Unfortunately, 
the number of participating parishes dropped 
sharply last year. We have attributed the 
drop, in part, to the churches’ reluctance to 
consider a long list of complicated resolu- 
tions. To stimulate greater interest in the 
parish referendum, the Committee has de- 
cided to experiment with certain changes 
in 1953. A memorandum of the changes 
has gone to each parish and the more im- 
portant ones are summarized below: 


Source 

I. Unless endorsed by the governing 
board of an established national, regional or 
local group of Unitarians, resolutions will 
not be recommended, 

2. Where convenient, the Committee 
urges congregational discussion of resolu- 
tions emanating from a source within a 
parish, 

Draftmanship 
© J]. It is unlikely that the Committee will 
recommend resolutions of more than 150 
words in length or dealing with more than 
one subject. 

2. When issues arise after the deadline 
for filing resolutions, sponsors are asked to 
enlist the aid of the Department of Adult 
Education to avoid duplication. 

3. The Committee will separate and com- 
bine resolutions as necessary. 

Referendum 

1. The Committee will attempt to reduce 
to a workable number the resolutions to be 
submitted to the parishes. 

2. To promote discussion, the aid of 
groups within the parishes will be actively 
sought and techniques of study will be 
suggested, 

The Committee regards these rules as 
experiments, but hopes that they may lead 
to better resolutions and increased partici- 
_ pation by the parishes. Unitarians planning 
to submit resolutions are urged to com- 
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Unitarian ministers call public 
aid for parochial schools “dangerous” 


The statement of the Roman Catholic 
bishops on public aid for religious education 
is “foreign to our tradition,” the executive 
committee of the national Unitarian Minis- 
ters’ Association declared Nov. 19, in stories 
in The New York Times, Boston Globe, 
Boston Herald and Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 

The committee in a statement signed by 
its president, Rev. Leon C. Fay, of Nashua, 
N. H., said: “We sincerely regret that the 
leaders of a great religious body should 
recommend an experiment so foreign to our 
tradition and so dangerous to the religious 
autonomy of the individuals and the churches 
among which they hold so honorable a place, 
a place which will be seriously threatened if 
the government ever yields to the temptation 
to regard religion as an instrument of na- 
tional policy and power.” 

The Unitarian ministers’ group said it 
failed to see how a subsidy to help parents 
send their children to religious schools could 
make anything “but a negative contribution 
to the spirit of co-operation and understand- 
ing which is so necessary to democratic sur- 
vival and genuine freedoms, secular or reli- 
gious.” 

It pointed out that tolerance toward other 
religions is taught in the public schools 
“along with most of the virtues necessary for 
the maintenance and defense of a sound 
democratic society” and that the public 
schools could teach tolerance better than 
sectarian schools. 

The U.M.A. leaders said they had no 
“argument” with the propositions of the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops that religious educa- 
tion is necessary and that a strong nation im- 
plies a strong religion, but that they disagreed 
that the nation should provide parents with 
financial assistance in their attempts to pro- 
vide religious education for their children. 
They said that it is the American tradition 
to leave religious worship and education to 
the individual and that the state is pledged 
not to interfere in this field. 


New fellowship 
in North Dakota 


The third Unitarian group in North 
Dakota was organized this month—the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Fargo. Other new fel- 
lowships (10 or more Unitarians in an area 
where there is no church) are expected in 
the northern Middle West soon. Munroe 
Husbands, associate director of the Depart- 
ment of Unitarian Extension, recently com- 
pleted a trip through Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and North Dakota. 


municate with a local church or fellowship. 

Forms for resolutions have been supplied to 

each such group. The deadline for filing is 
February 25, 1953. 

C. DAVID CONNOLLY, CHAIRMAN 

KENNETH MCDOUGALL, SECRETARY 


STANDING ROOM ONLY: At the Uni- 
versity Unitarian Church, Seattle, where 
Rev. Aron §. Gilmartin was installed Nov. 
10, 55 people have joined since he began 
his ministry last August. The church 
school has a record-breaking 200 en- 
rollment (rooms are rented outside the 
church); and two services are held Sun- 
day mornings—standing room only! At 
the installation, (left to right) Duane C. 
Bowen, president, board of trustees; Rev. 
John G. Gill, First Unitarian Church, Ta- 
coma; Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin; Rabbi Mi- 
chael A. Robinson, Temple De Hirsch 
Congregation; Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
executive vice-president, American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


UFSJ announces 
committee heads 


Chairmen of eight planning committees 
have been announced by Dr. Alfred Mc- 
Clung Lee, President, Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice. In order that the com- 
mittees may be able to meet and consult, 
each is to be localized in one section of the 
country. 

The chairmen and their committees are: 

Rev. Maurice A. Dawkins, Community 
Church of New York, Committee on the 
1953 Brotherhood Sunday and Week. 

Rey. Isaiah J. Domas, All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Lincoln, Nebraska, Committee on 
Peace. 

Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin, University Uni- 
tarian Church, Seattle, Washington, Com- 
mittee on 1952 Human Rights Day and Bill 
of Rights Day Observances. 

Rev. Howard G. Matson, Unitarian Com- 
munity Church, Santa Monica, California, 
Committee on Loyalty-Security Program. 

Rev. Irving R. Murray, First Unitarian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Commit- 
tee on Freedom of Conscience. 

Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, Charles Street 
Meeting House, Committee on Defense of 
Public Education. 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, Church of Our 
Father, Detroit, Michigan, Committee on 
1953-54 Program. 

Rev. Ellsworth M. Smith, First Unitarian 
Congregational Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Committee on Ethnic and Racial Minorities. 


‘WE DREW A CIRCLE’: With this as their 
theme, the New England Regional Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth held their mid-winter 
conference at Fairhaven, Dec. 29-31. 
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Seven “Doctors of Durability” 
win plaudits at Berkeley for service 


OCTOGENARIANS—AT LEAST (Left to right) are seven gentlemen honored at the 


Berkeley Unitarian Church: A. P. Lange, 82; Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, 86; Bernard May- 


beck, 92; Frank L. Lawrence, 80; Dr. 
84; James W. Walde, 82. 


Seven Unitarians who have passed the 80- 
year mark and who have contributed life- 
times of service to their community and 
their church were given D.D. degrees re- 
cently at a special banquet in their honor— 
degrees for “Doctor of Durability.” 

Among them were men whose lives and 
careers reflect denominational history. One 
was Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, 86-year-old 
Unitarian historian whose latest book, “The 
History of Unitarianism” was published by 
Harvard University Press this fall. He was 
former president of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, now Starr King. 
Another was Dr. William S. Morgan, also 
former president of the school and author 
of “Philosophy of Religion.” Dr. Morgan 
who came to this country from Wales is on 
the Berkeley zoning commission and still 
drives his own car at 88. Bernard Maybeck, 
now 92, is a noted architect. He designed 
and supervised construction of the Unitarian 
Social Hall in 1908. Mr. Lawrence at 80 
still works as senior partner in a San Fran- 
cisco law firm. A. P. Lange was a store 
executive; Wallace Harker, recently retired 
from his position of salesman. James W. 
Waide, many years an accountant for South- 
ern Pacific is church bookeeper at 82. 

When Dr. J. Raymond Cope, minister of 
the church, inquired why Unitarians live so 
long, Dr. Morgan replied: “Because of their 
freedom from superstitions and fears: their 
freedom of belief; their faith in the innate 
goodness of human nature; their constant 
seeking of the beautiful, the good and the 
true, and their untiring efforts for the better- 
ment of the individual and society.” 


FROM ONE WHO KNOWS: Dan H. Wil- 
liams, member of the Unitarian Church of 
Des Moines and new director of the city’s 
public library, reports that “The quality of 
Beacon Press books is unusually high.” 
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William S. Morgan, 88; Wallace Harker, 


—Photo, Berkeley Daily Gazette 


Czech espionage trial 
questions Field’s role 


The name of Noel Field, former field 
worker for the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee, long a subject of mystery, cropped up 
again in November at the Czech trials when 
a number of top officials were convicted and 
hung for alleged conspiracy against the gov- 
ernment. 

The Czech purge revealed that Field was 
under arrest in an Eastern European satellite 
country. Field and his brother disappeared 
behind the Iron Curtain in 1949. The Aus- 
trian Communist newspaper Volksstimme 
reported that the two Field brothers were 
under arrest for operating a vast espionage 
network for the United States. This fact was 
confirmed by the official Prague radio. The 
Field brothers were named in the trial as 
“imperialist spies.” Field handled the USC’s 
medical reliéf program, first in southern 
France and later in Geneva after taking the 
position in 1942, 


Unitarians take part 
in segregation case 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice is participating before the United States 
Supreme Court in the important Kansas 
segregation case, Oliver Brown and others 
vs. Board of Education of Topeka and 
others, according to an announcement by 
‘Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, president. 


The UFSJ has joined, as a “friend of the 
court” (amicus curiae) in the case, with the 
American Civil Liberties Union, American 
Ethical Union, American Jewish Commit- 
tee, Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
Brith, and. Japanese American Citizens 
League. The outstanding list of attorneys for 
the amici curiae consists of Edwin J. Lukas, 
Arnold Forster, Arthur Garfield Hays, and 
Frank E. Karelsen, of the New York bar; 
Leonard Haas, Georgia bar; Saburo Kido, 
California bar; and Waldo B. Wetmore, 
Kansas bar. ; 


This case is an effort to force the State 
of Kansas “to admit Negro children to the 
elementary public schools of Topeka on an | 
unsegregated basis on the ground that segre- 
gation deprived them of equal educational 
opportunities within the meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” It is the conten- 
tion of UFSJ and its associates that racial 
segregation “in public educational institu- 
tions is an unconstitutional classification un- 
der the equal protection of the laws clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment.” | 


In response to the contention of some 
“that compulsory destruction of the barriers 
in public schools would increase racial ten- 
sions and even cause strife,” the brief of the 
amici curiae points out, “Such results, obvi- 
ously, should be avoided if possible, with- 
out yielding constitutional principles. Ex- 
perience, however, has clearly demonstrated 
that these dire predictions are unfounded.” 
Dr. Lee and 31 other social scientists have 
also signed in a joint statement of scientific 
findings on the injurious nature of racial 
segregation in general and especially in edu- 
cational institutions. 


Copies of the brief of the amici curiae in 
the “Oliver Brown Case” may be purchased 
for $1.00 a copy through Clifford Forster, 
Special Counsel, American Civil Liberties 
Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
INSYS 
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January Unitarian Broadcasts 
Sunday, Jan. 4, 11, 18, 25 


Australia 
California 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 


Nebraska 
Ohio 
Utah 


Saturday, Jan. 


South Carolina 
Massachusetts 
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Melbourne 3XY 4:15 p.m. 
San Diego KCBQ(1170) 11:45 a.m. 
Chicago WJJD 11:00 a.m. 
Indianapolis WFBM (1260) 9:15 a.m. 
Sioux City KCOM (620) 10:00 a.m, 
New Orleans WTPS(1940) 9:00 a.m, 
Greenfield WHAI(123) 10:45 a.m, 
New Bedford WNBH-WFMR(1340) 11:00 a.m. 
Omaha KOWH(660) 9.15 a.m. 
Marietta WMOA 10:30 a.m. 
Toledo WTOL(123) 10:00 a.m. 
Salt Lake City KDYL(13820) 7:45 a.m. 
8, 10, 18, 24 

Charleston WHAN (1340) 7:15 p.m. 
Brockton WBET(990) - 8:05 a.m. 
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(THE REV.) AND MRS. These are the Mrs.’ who help their husbands in New Eng- 


land churches. Present at a Ministers’ Wives Conference at Senexet, Conn. Nov. 12-13 
were: (left to right): Bessie Borgford, Vista Gettier, Ann Leonard, Peg Johnston, 
Louise Lee, Jane Lauriat, Carolyn Howlett, Eva Bush, Mary Holmes, Ruth Bletzer, 
Ann Holden, May Hofjman, Ruth Luening and Peg Palmer. 


Ministers baby-sitters 
as wives meet 


Thirteen Unitarian ministers’ wives met 
at Senexet House in South Woodstock, 
Conn., November 12-13. Although the num- 
ber thirteen is quite prominent in the statis- 
tics, those attending the get-together let this 
in no way dampen the lively discussions of 
Dorothy Walter Baruch’s “New Ways in 
Discipline” and H. A. Overstreet’s “The 
Great Enterprise.” 

The idea for such a conference originated 
last spring with a group of wives of Senexet 
board members who had joined their hus- 
bands for a meeting of the board at the 
house. The men cooperated by volunteering 
to act as baby sitters for such an occasion. 
The plans grew at May meetings when forty 
persons indicated interest in getting together, 
and Mrs. J. Donald Johnston made the ar- 
rangements for the November retreat. Mmes. 
Eugene A. Luening and W. Wallace Bush 
were asked to lead the discussion of Baruch’s 
book and Mrs. Clifton G. Hoffman reviewed 
Overstreet’s recent publication. The chapel 
sérvice on the morning of November 13 was 
conducted by Mrs. Robert J. Holden with 
the assistance of Mrs. Nathaniel P. Lauriat 
as organist. 

The group was so enthusiastic about a 
similar future meeting that no one waited to 
get the approval of the baby sitters. October 
26 and 27 of 1953 were reserved with the 
Leonards at Senexet and Mmes. Duncan 
Howlett, Nathaniel P. MLauriat, Robert 
Palmer, Eugene A. Luening, Kendrick R. 
Lee and Robert H. Holmes were appointed 
to plan this next meeting. Details of the 
plans will appear in several of the 1953 
Ministers’ packets. 

Those attending the Conference were: 
Mrs. Russell R. Bletzer, Needham, Mass.; 
Mrs. Helgi I. S. Borgford, Winchendon, 
Mass.; Mrs. W. Wallace Bush, Wollaston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Straughan L. Gettier, West Rox- 
bury, Mass.; Mrs. Clifton G. Hoffman, Fair- 


haven, Mass.; Mrs. Robert J. Holden, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Mrs. Robert H. Holmes, - 


Kennebunk, Maine; Mrs. Duncan Howlett, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. J. Donald Johnston, 
Newport, Rhode Island; Mrs. Nathaniel P. 
Lauriat, Northampton, Mass.; Mrs. Kendrick 
R. Lee, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Eugene A. 
Luening, Kingston, Mass.; Mrs. Robert C. 
Palmer, Gardner, Mass.; and Mrs. Royden 
Leonard of Senexet House. 

—VISTA GETTIER 


UNITARIANS VS. COMMUNISTS: Her- 
bert A. Philbrick, author of I Led Three 
Lives: Citizen, “Communist,” Counterspy, 
who rose higher in the U.S. Communist 
Party than any other revealed-agent of the 
F.B.I., recently addressed the national con- 
vention of Exchange Clubs at Atlantic City 
on the subject of Communist infiltration in 
churches. Philbrick has sent to The Register 
a copy of a letter addressed to a minister 
who asked for a summary of his speech. The 
letter states: “Other than a few astute in- 
dividuals—such as Dr. Dan Poling (who 
addressed the convention) and George Moll, 
Editor of the Crusader—I know of no church 
organization, other than the Unitarians, who 
are either aware as to what is happening or 
who are doing anything about it. The Uni- 
tarians, thank God, have been very intelli- 
gently going about the business of rooting 
out and eliminating the agents of Satan from 
their midst. Although they are not out of the 
woods as yet, at least they are working on 
the problem and have already made notable 
achievements. If you have been reading The 
Christian Register for the past three or four 
years you are familiar with the very difficult 
struggle they have had. The fact is, how- 
ever, that other religious bodies have not 
recognized, nor are they taking any action 
that I know of, to combat and eliminate a 
most obvious increase of Communist party 
success with religious groups.” 


EXCHANGE WITH A PURPOSE: In 
several New England states, Unitarian and 
Universalist ministers have been exchanging 
pulpits on a Federal Union Sunday to help 
ministers and churches in the two move- 
ments get better acquainted with the pro- 


-posed plan for “federal union.” 


NEWS 


First Unitarian Institute 
sponsored in N. Carolina 


The Unitarian Tri-Fellowships of Chapel 
Hill, Durham, and Raleigh, N.C., sponsored 
from November 9-13 a series of successful 
daily meetings, the first Unitarian Institute 
held in the state, and one of the first of its 
kind in the country. 

Scheduled in a region where fellowship 
growth has been strong in the last few years 
and where potential for a Unitarian church 
is considered high, the meetings featured 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association; and Dr. A. 
Powell Davies, minister of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, Washington, D.C. 

The two Unitarian leaders took turns in 
speaking to college and community groups, 
to civic luncheon clubs and over the radio 
during the week-long sessions. Topics of 
their speeches ranged from “The Positive 
Substance of Unitarian Belief,’ and “The 
Liberating and Creative Power of the Uni- 
tarian Faith” to “The Religion We Find in 
the Bible” and “What Is A Religious Per- 
son?” 

One of the contributions to finance the 
Institute came from a fund left by former 
President William Howard Taft for Unitar- 
ian extension work. Three radio stations 
donated time to bring their listeners the 
Unitarian message. 

The Durham and Raleigh fellowships 
were organized in 1949; the Chapel Hill 
group in 1951. Other fellowships in the area 
are at Asheville, Greensboro, Monroe and 
Winston-Salem. 


GUARDIANS OF THE SCHOOLS: In 
response to a resolution adopted at the Gen- 
eral Alliance’ annual meeting last year, Uni- 
tarian women are organizing to protect the 
public schools from unfair attack. Program 
suggestions, study outlines on the separation 
of church and state and bibliography have 
been distributed to education committees in 
each church. 


NEW WAYS TO ‘APPEAL’: Several Uni- 
tarian churches have come up with new 
ideas to raise money for the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal—the Unitarian Community 
Church of Santa Monica gave a folk-song 
concert with noted artists donating their 
time. The First Unitarian Church of Oak- 
land, Calif. gave a pot-luck supper and a 
play—admission, a pledge of gift to the Ap- 
peal. Fort Wayne gave a turkey dinner— 
proceeds to the U.U.A. 


USC campaign 
nears end 


The 1952 campaign for funds of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee ends December 
31. The first five churches in rank, at the 
end of November, were: Church of All 
Souls, New York, $10,695; Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, $5,482; Unitarian So- 
ciety of Germantown, Pa., $2,618; First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia, $1,688; 
King’s Chapel, Boston, $1,430. 
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NEWS 


Child study laboratory at church 
serves as Unitarian civic service 


Four years ago, a group of families in 
Santa Barbara became interested in the idea 
of a cooperative nursery school because of 
the nursery and kindergarten program at the 
Unitarian church. Through the efforts of the 
minister, Dr. Berkeley Blake, Mrs. Ruth 
Hale Lawrence, church school director, and 
others, a plan was made with the director of 
the city’s adult day and evening school to 
start a Starr King Parent-Child Workshop in 
1950. 

The school has grown since from 10 
mothers and children to approximately 45 
in its third year. It is a parent cooperative 
nursery school, serving a non-sectarian 
group as a community and educational serv- 
ice of the Unitarian Church which furnishes 
the building. It is a laboratory for parents 
enrolled in the parent education course 
sponsored by the Adult Day and Evening 
School of the city. 

Mothers contribute one morning’s work 
at the school and one evening’s attendance 
at class and part of the cost. Several times a 
year the fathers and mothers and children 
meet for a Sunday afternoon workshop fol- 
lowed by a potluck supper. Sarah F. Foote, 
staff worker in the junior church and di- 
rector of the workshop, says “a phenomenal 
amount of general painting, repairing, build- 
ing, cleaning and general grooming of equip- 
ment is accomplished . . . In a very real 
sense it is a functioning democratic group, 
with members directing not only the 
mechanics of the school, but determining 
and taking active part in the educational pro- 
gram of the parent’s group as well as in 
the children’s school.” 

The Unitarians helped launch the school, 
contributing not only rooms, play yard and 
utilities, but also the women of the After- 
noon and Evening Alliances fenced the yard 
and contributed much of the equipment. 
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BALTIMORE’S HANDIWORK Beanie 
Bunnies and a Beanie Clown made by the 
Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Church of Baltimore are sold in quantity 
in the city—proceeds to the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 


MANY HELPING HANDS The Cheerful 
Letter Committee, famous group of Church 
of All Souls, New York, organized 37 years 
ago to distribute materials to those who need 
them, is now giving clothing, household 
equipment, books, etc. to 100 families, four 
rural schools, 25 libraries, 4 rural welfare 
groups, and New York institutions. 
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WORK BEE Parents at the co-operative 
nursery, Starr King Parent Child Work- 
shop, a community service of the Santa 
Barbara Unitarian Church, repair and 
build equipment. 

—Photo, Santa Barbara News-Press 


Universalist-Unitarian 
fellowship explained 


Communications between Dr. Emer- 
son H. Lalone, Chairman of the Uni- 
versalist Central Fellowship Commit- 
tee; Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode, 
Chairman of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Fellowship Committee; Dr. Robert 
Cummins, Universalist General Super- 
intendent; Dr. Max A. Kapp, Chair- 
man Universalist Department of the 
Ministry; and Rev. Raymond B. John- 
son, Director of the Unitarian Depart- 
ment of the Ministry—have resulted 
in the following statement of proce- 
dure issued by the Department of the 
Ministry and the Ministerial Fellow- 
ship Committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association on Universalist- 
Unitarian affiliated and reciprocal fel- 
lowships. 


The Ministerial Fellowship Committee of 
the A.U.A. is the only agency bv which a 
person mav be received into the fellowship. 
The prevailing custom is that ordination by 
a church should follow, not precede, such 
acceptance into fellowship. Any church, 
however, has the power to ordain anvone it 
chooses. The official ordaining is always the 
act of the local church. 

The Ministerial Fellowship Committee is 
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Sermon Titles of 


Wanted, a New Religious Vocabulary! ..... 
The. Value.of Pausesn.twd tte myotees aha 
The; Tyrannyof thevirivialvgs, 26. eee 
The Dangers of Being Intelligent .......... 


The Devil and the Hydrogen Bomb .... 
The Under Edge of Hope .... 


composed of ten members appointed by the 
Board of Directors of the A.U.A. as follows: 
three ex officio, the President of the A.U.A., 
the legal counsel of the A.U.A., and a rep- 
resentative of the U.M.A. chosen by the 
U.M.A.; plus two ministers, three laymen 
and two laywomen. The Director of the De- 
partment of the Ministry is the non-voting 
secretary. In distant regions there are Re- 
gional Advisory Fellowship Councils which 
recommend to the Ministerial Fellowship 
Committee. _ 

A minister receives first a preliminary 
certificate of fellowship which is subject to 
renewal for three years of active ministry 
before action is taken on granting a final 
certificate of- fellowship. a 

Any Universalist minister who wishes to 
be granted affiliated fellowship with the Uni- 
tarians is without question given an appli- 
cation form to fill out, and an official state- 
ment of “good and regular standing” is 
requested from the Universalist head- 
quarters. Upon receipt of this, the Ministerial 
Fellowship Committee invariably and with- 
out interview, votes to grant affiliated fellow- 
ship. 

A Unitarian minister serving in a Uni- 
versalist church is still listed in the A.U.A. 
Year Book as primarily a Unitarian and is 
considered as such in connection with recom- 
mendation to vacant Unitarian pulpits, but at 
the Annual Meeting he has no vote because 
the official delegates are chosen by the Uni- 
tarian churches. A Universalist minister serv- 
ing a Unitarian church is fully recognized 
as a delegate from his church to the Annual 
Meeting of the A.U.A. and as such is en- 
titled to vote in the meetings. He is treated 
as a Unitarian minister in that: he is listed 
in the active ministers’ list in the Unitarian 
Year Book (wth an “A” for “Affiliated”), he 
is eligible for membership in the Unitarian 
Ministers Association, he receives mailings 
sent to all ministers, including the monthly 
Ministers’ Packet. 

A Universalist minister with affiliated Uni- 
tarian fellowship is not on that basis recom- 
mended for Unitarian churches. No impedi- 
ment, however, is put in his way of candi- 
dating for any Unitarian church on his own. 
To use the terminology of Article III Section 
5 of the Universalist “Laws of Fellowship, 
Government, and Discipline” he is “permit- 
ted” to be settled as pastor over any Uni- 
tarian church. He is always in such cases 
recognized as a primary Universalist minis- 
ter, and is never urged to change. 


“TALENT” GROWS When the Women’s 
Alliance of the Unitarian church, Phoenix, 
Ariz. gave $25 to the occupational therapist 
at the mental hospital, it grew to $100. The 
hospital bought material, the patients made 
skirts and the sales were four times the 
original cost. The $100 will buy more mate- 
rial, which will bring in more money and 
provide more occupational therapy. 
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NEBRASKA CONGRESSMAN: Member 
of the Omaha Unitarian church for the 
past 20 years, Roman Hruska was elected 
this fall to the United States Congress 
from Nebraska’s Second District on the 
Republican ticket. A member of the board 
of directors of the American Unitarian 
Association from 1948 to 1951, he was 
also chairman of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association, 1945 to 1951, chairman of 
the board of his church—his wife, Vic- 
toria, has heen president of the Alliance. 
He is 47 years old, received his law degree 
from Creighton Law School in 1929 and 
has practiced in Omaha since. He is a 
member of the University of Omaha 
board of regents, past president of the 
Nebraska Fraternal Congress, vice-chair- 
man Nebraska Civil Defense. He has been 
chairman of the Board of County Com- 
missioners, Douglas County since 1945 
and served as a delegate to the Republi- 
can Convention for three terms. 


N.J. POLITICAL LEADER Divo Tonti, 
member of the Unity Church (Unitarian) of 
Montclair has been elected chairman of the 
political action committee of the New Jersey 
American for Democratic Action. He is also 
chairman of the Democratic committee for 
Bergen County and was chairman in his 
state for the campaign to nominate Senator 
Estes Kefauver for the Democratic presi- 
dential candidacy. 


SOCIAL WORKER IN INDIA: Miss 
Anne Wilkens, member of the faculty of the 
School of Social Work at the University at 
Austin, Texas, has been appointed by the 
State Department to attend the Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Workers in In- 
dia and to remain there for six months to 
help train Indian social workers. Miss Wil- 
kens is a member of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship of Austin. 


ONE IN A THOUSAND: Unitarians are 
one in a thousand in the Ottawa population 
but they number seven out of 30 of the 
_ Citizens’ Committee on Children in Ottawa, 
concerned for all problems of child welfare. 


Leads civic reform 
in New York City 


John Haynes Holmes, minister emeritus at 
Community Church, New York, is a lead- 
ing member of the sponsoring committee of 
the City Affairs Committee, recently formed 
in New York City for civic reform. 

The objectives of the group include reduc- 
tion of the city budget and as The New 
York Times reported on p. 1, November 22, 
“mobilizing ‘forceful action’ by citizens 
against ‘the apparent disregard of moral 
ethics by certain city officials.” Right Rev. 
Charles K. Gilbert, retired Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New York is 
chairman. The committee succeeds a group 
of the same name started during Mayor 
James J. Walker’s administration to fight 
graft and inefficiency. Holmes was a mem- 
ber of the earlier committee which was 
largely responsible for the election of Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia—it disbanded during 
his reform administration. 


Oak Ridge scientist 
noted for atom research 


Research on the effect of atomic radia- 
tion on animals at the University of Tennes- 
see is in charge of Dr. C. L. Comar, labora- 
tory director and research coordinator for 
the Experiment Station, called “the world’s 
outstanding center for atomic research with 
agriculture.” Comar, member of the Oak 
Ridge Unitarian Church, is traveling across 
the country on a lecture tour sponsored by 
the American Chemical Society. He also 
took part in a round-table symposium on 
atomic energy in industry sponsored by the 
National Industrial Conference board in New 
York. One of the senior scientists working 
with Dr. Comar, Dr. James L. Wilding, is 
also an Oak Ridge Unitarian. 


A DOUBLE ROS- 
TRUM :Reyv. Gerald 
R. Fitzpatrick, min- 
ister of the Church 
of the Messiah, 
Montpelier, Vt., 
was elected in No- 
vember to the Ver- 
mont State Senate 
on the Republican 
ticket. Running for 
his first term, he re- 
ceived the biggest 
vote of all candidates on the ticket in 
Washington County. A graduate of Mt. 
Allison University, St. Andrew’s College, 
and Harvard Divinity School, he was or- 
dained in 1929, settled in Montpelier in 
1938. 


WALSH HONORED: Warren B. Walsh, 
chairman of the Board of Russian Studies 
at Syracuse University, has returned to his 
university post after a half-year assignment 
on the faculty of the National War College 
in Washington, D.C. Walsh is chairman of 
the Advisory Council of the Division of 
Publications of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation; a member of the A.U.A. board, 
and a former member of the Editorial Board 
of The Christian Register. 
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Unitarians 
of the month 
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Newton Unitarian named 
to Eisenhower Cabinet 


Sinclair Weeks, Boston banker and manu- 
facturer and lifelong member of the First 
Unitarian Society in Newton, Mass., has 
been named by President-elect Eisenhower 
to his cabinet as Secretary of Commerce. 

Weeks’ father, John W. Weeks, also a 
Newton Unitarian, was Secretary of War 
under Harding and Coolidge. Weeks is 
chairman of the board of United-Carr 
Fastener Corp. in Cambridge; and Reed and 
Barton Corp. in Taunton. He is director of 
Atlas Plywood, First National Bank of 
Boston, Pacific Mills, Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., Wentworth Institute, the Pullman Co., 
and Rand, Avery-Gordon, Taylor Inc. He 
said he would cut all business connections 
before taking his post in Washington on 
January 20, remaining only as an overseer 
of Harvard University and a member of the 
corporation of Northeastern University, 
Boston. 

Although he lives in Boston, he owns two 
600-acre dairy farms in Lancaster, part of 
which has been in his family since 1787 
when an ancestor, captain in the Revolution- 
ary army, settled there. Weeks was graduated 
from Harvard in 1914 in the class with his 
fellow Unitarian Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall. He fought with the Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guard on the Mexican border and 
during World War I served overseas as a 
captain in the 26th division. His son, John 
W. Weeks II, one of six children, was also 
a captain, in World War II, serving the same 
field artillery battallion and the same regi- 
ment. Weeks was alderman in Newton from 
1923 to 1930 and was elected mayor in 1930 
—the same post his father had held. He 
served as U. S. Senator for one year when 
Senator Lodge resigned to enter the Army. 
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Rhode Islander 
heads P-TA 


Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, member of the 
Westminster Unitarian Church, Providence, 
R.I. is the new president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and re- 
‘cently received a citation as one of 29 career 
women honored for service to society at the 
Mount Holyoke College convocation on 
“Science and Human Rights.” 

Mrs. Leonard has been active in P-TA 
work for a number of years—first as a 
teacher after graduation from Mount Hol- 
yoke and study at Simmons and the Rhode 
Island College of Education. She has just 
concluded a three-year term as first vice 
president of the national P-TA, served as 
trustee of the national endowment fund and 
in 1950 was elected director of its magazine. 
She was president of the Rhode Island 
Congress of Parents and Teachers from 
1940-43, a member of the Rhode Island 
Committee for Children and Youth, the 
Coordinating Curriculum Committee of the 
Providence Public Schools, the Commission 
of Community Organizations of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 


SOCIAL WELFARE LEADER R. E. G. 
Davis, member of the Church of Our Father 
(Unitarian) Ottawa, Ontario, was honored 
for his work in social welfare when Laval 
University, Quebec City, conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of doctor in social 
science at its centennial convocation. He is 
executive director of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, founder of the Canadian Institute 
on Public Affairs and formerly director of 
the Canadian Youth Commission. 


MELROSE R. E. : 
DIRECTOR: Miss 
Lena Pedulla, grad- 
uate of St. Lawrence 
University, has be- 
come religious edu- 
cation director of 
the Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society 
of Melrose, Mass. 
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A “LASTING INFLUENCE”? According 
to a letter from Cape Province, South Africa, 
in the English Unitarian paper, The In- 
quirer, the present leader of the Opposition 
to Malan’s government in South Africa at- 
tended the Unitarian Church in Cape Town 
while he was a student at Cape Town Uni- 
versity. Said W.G.P. Paris who wrote the 
letter: “One might express the hope that 
the Liberal Teachings he then heard, before 
there was an expectation of his being called 
to the important position of Leader of a 
Political Party with the possibility of becom- 
ing Prime Minister of South Africa, has had 
some lasting influence on his outlook on 
social and political problems.” 


UNITARIAN AUTHORS Gordon W. 
Hewes, anthropologist member of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship of Boulder, Colo., is the 
author of part of the new textbook, “Intro- 
duction to Sociology,” published by Stack- 
pole. N. F. Dougherty, member of the Uni- 
tarian Church of the Larger Fellowship from 
Tiffin, Ohio, is author of “Ride to the Devil” 
(Vantage). 


NOMINATED AS SECRETARY Rev. 


Walter Donald Kring of Worcester, 
Mass., nominated by the Board of Direc- 
tors to serve as Secretary of the A.U.A. 
for the four-year term beginning May, 
1953. Born in California, Mr. Kring 
graduated from Occidental College in 
1937 and received his §.T.B. from Har- 
vard Divinity School in 1940. He served 
as assistant to Dr. Charles E. Park at the 
First Church in Boston and then as min- 
ister of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., for two years prior 
to entering the Chaplaincy of the United 
States Navy where he served from 1943 
to 1946. Mr. Kring has been minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Worcester 
since 1946, where he is active in civic as 
well as parish life. Through their own 
interest in pottery and the arts, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kring have been instrumental in 
the establishment of a craft center in 
Worcester. Mr. Kring has served on the 
Editorial Committee of the A.U.A. Div- 
ision of Publications, and is chairman of 
the Unitarian Emergency Service Council. 
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NOMINATED AS TREASURER Leon 
M. Little of Chestnut Hill, Mass., nomi- 
nated by the Board of Directors to serve 
as Treasurer of the A.U.A. for the four- 
year term beginning in May, 1953. Re- 
tiring from his position as Vice President 
and head of the Trust Department of the 
New England Trust Company of Boston 
on December 31, Mr. Little was nomi- 
nated Treasurer of the Association by the 
Board to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of George G. Davis, whose 
term runs to May. 

Mr. Little has held many offices as di- 
rector, trustee and corporation member | 
of various banks, business firms and char- 
itable and educational institutions. A 
graduate of Harvard College; class of 
1910, he has been active in the work of 
committees of the Board of Overseers and 
with alumni associations. Mr. Little 
served as a member of the A.U.A. Board 
of Directors from 1938 to 1947, and he 
has been continuously a member of the 
Investment Committee since 1938. 


A.U.A. OFFICERS NOMINATED 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
A.U.A. the Board of Directors herewith 
submits its nominations for Officers of } 
the Association to be elected at the 
Annual Meeting in 1953 for the ensuing 
four-year term: 


For President—Rev. Frederick May Eliot, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

For Secretary—Rev. Walter Donald 
Kring, Worcester, 
Mass. 

For Treasurer—Leon M. Little, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 


DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 
SECRETARY 


SECRETARY: qualified woman seeks church contact in Boston 
or vicinity. Write Box 1, Christian Register. 


“Distinguished service”’ 
to medical profession 


Dr. John P. Fox, 
member of the Uni- 
tarian Church of 
New Orleans, has re- 
ceived from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago a 
Distinguished Service 
Award for outstand- 
ing service to the 
medical profession. 

Dr. Fox who also 
holds the Howard 
Taylor Ricketts Prize 
from the same university, is acting director 
of the Obion-Lake County Health Depart- 
ment in Tennessee. He is responsible for re- 
search work in public health, in polio and 
virus diseases like yellow fever, and rickett- 
sial diseases. Since 1938, he has been on the 
staff of the International Health Division of 
the Rockefeller Foundation with assignments 
in New York and Brazil and the Near 
East on yellow fever, hepatitis, encephalitis 
and other diseases. He established a section 
at the school of public health, Columbia 
University for the study and teaching of 
these diseases. He is a graduate of Haverford 
College, the University of Chicago School 
of Medicine, received his Ph.D. from Chi- 
cago in 1936 and his M.P.H. from the 
School of Public Health, Columbia in 1948. 


Chosen by Tufts 
as acting head 


Dr. Miles Yngve 
Wessell who was 
appointed vice-presi- 
dent of Tufts College 
this year, has been 
elected acting presi- 
dent of the college. 
He succeeds Dr. 
Leonard Carmichael, 
the college’s seventh 
president who re- 
signed to head the 
Smithsonian Institute 
in Washington. Wes- 
sell, son of a Con- 
gregational minister, 
is now a member of 
the Arlington, Mass. Unitarian church. He 
has been teacher, director of admissions, 
dean and administrator since he joined the 
faculty in 1939. A graduate of Lafayette 
College in 1934, he received his doctorate 
in 1938 at the University of Rochester and 
was first director of the mobile child guid- 
ance clinic at the University of Michigan and 
a lecturer at Harvard College in psychology. 


2000 LIBERAL VOICES The Fountain 
Street Church of Grand Rapids, Mich., with 
2000 members recently adopted the Hymns 
of the Spirit, published by Beacon Press. 


DID YOU KNOW that Horatio Alger, E. 
E. Cummings and T. S. Eliot are all sons 
of Unitarian ministers? 


INFORMATION wanted concerning the descendants of: Joseph 

and Elizabeth (Barrett) Blake—married 1844; Adam and 

Sarah (Barret) Warren—married 1849; John Barrett. 

Elizabeth, Sarah, John were children of Joel Barrett, Concord, 
@ bad to W. E. Pritchett, 2800 N. Water, Corpus 
; , Texas. 


Ts Coney Adams J. Ford Lewis 


News from the pulpits 


J. Ford Lewis was ordained and installed 
in the Unitarian Society of Stockton, Calif., 
Nov. 16. He is a graduate of the Starr King 
School for the Ministry (1952). 

T. Conley Adams who has been in the 
Methodist ministry until recently was called 
to the churches of Barneveld and Utica, 
N.Y., Dec. 7. Richard Fresco, Starr King 
graduate, has accepted the leadership of the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Princeton, N.J. On 
February 1, William R. Reid, now of Brain- 
tree, will become minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church of Yonkers. 

Aron §. Gilmartin was installed Novem- 
ber 10 at University Unitarian Church, 
Seattle; and George N. Marshall, Novem- 
ber 21, at Niagara Falls. 

(Theodore G. Soares died on November 
20 in Pasadena. A tribute will appear in the 
next issue of the Register.) 


*“SEARCH FOR 
UNDERSTAND 
IN G’”’ Rev. Horace 
Westwood of Hous- 
ton’s First Unitarian 
Church has been 
| given the opportunity 
to speak on a 26- 
week series of radio 
programs. The Hous- 
ton papers, featuring 
his story and picture 
said he “has become 
known as one of the city’s most ardent pro- 
moters of religious freedom.” From Dec. 29- 
Jan. 3, he also conducted workship services 
over KPRC-TV—a daily program. 


CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, D.D., Minister; Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Director of Religious Education; Mr. 
John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and 
Adult Group, 9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 
p.m.; College Age and Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. 
Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 5:30 
p-m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 
874 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 
and the Rev. William Henry Perkins Jr., Minis- 
ters. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 a.m.; 
Church School 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Highers 
8 p.m.; High Schoolers 5 p.m. ; College-Age Supper 
7 pm. THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND 
Se DAEESON WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VIS- 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, 
D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 
9:45 a.m. Church office open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Laurence C. Staples, Executive Director. 


125TH ANNIVERSARY The 125th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society was held at Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Dec. 12. Speakers 
were: Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Dr. Angus 
H. MacLean of St. Lawrence University . . . 
Dr. Milton Senn, director of the Child Study 
Center of Yale University and member of 
the First Unitarian Church of New Haven, 
spoke at the November meeting in Cam- 
bridge of the Sunday School Union. 


TRIALS OF JOB Tulsa Unitarians were 
called upon for patience recently . . . It be- 
gan to rain at 10 a.m. one Sunday. When 
the service began, the organ began to “groan 
and moan.” The soloist sang without the 
organ; so did the congregation. In the mid- 
dle of the prayer, the organ “screamed.” 
Then Rev. Robert Sonen started to preach— 
and the lights went out. An orthodox grem- 
lin, no doubt... 


Bo you know 
how to find: 


@ the name and address. of every 
Unitarian church and fellowship 
in the Western Hemisphere? 


e@ the names and_ biographical 
notes for each Unitarian min- 
ister? 


e@ the Unitarian Association by- 
laws, history, minutes of the 
A.U.A. annual meetings, resolu- 
tions passed? 


e@ information on all the affiliated 
Unitarian organizations? 


@ statistics on church membership 
and 1952 gains, on church 
schools, on local church budg- 
ets, on United Unitarion Appeal 
contributions, on ministers’ sal- 
aries, on the growth of the Uni- 
tarian movement in 1952? 


You can find all of these facts, 
and more in the 230 page 


UNITARIAN YEARBOOK 
for 1952-53. 


This year, for the first time, the yearly 
almanac of the Unitarian denomination will 
be available for $1, about half the cost of 
production. 


Church leaders, members of boards of 
trustees, individual Unitarians who ,would 
like to have a copy, should fill out the 
coupon below and mail as soon as possible 
to UNITARIAN YEARBOOK, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Name 


eee ee wesw ee eee eee ee ee eee eens 


Addressh.. Brave. <b 


I enclose $...... for ....... copies at $1 


each. Please bill me later ........ 
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COUPLES CLUBS ON THE WAY? Is 
the trend toward Couples Clubs instead of 
separate men’s and women’s groups? A 
group of Unitarian couples is now studying 
Adult Interests and Activities in Unitarian 
churches to report to the denomination 
through the Unitarian Denominational 
Planning Council. 

“TIME OUT FOR LIVING”: A series of 
twelve articles with this title telling the story 
of the H. Lee Jones case appeared recently 
in the Dayton Daily News. Jones, former 
Dayton Unitarian minister, was fired from 
his job at Wright Air Force base as a se- 
curity risk and was reinstated with back pay 
after a two-year fight by Lee and the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale. Central organiza- 
tion of Lend a Hand clubs. Gives emergency 
aid in cooperation with other agencies. Pro- 
vides vacations and convalescent care. Loans 
wheelchairs and crutches. Through Lend a 
Hand Book Missions assists school and com- 
munity libraries. 

Supported by income from Hale Endow- 
ment Fund, Red Feather Campaign, and 
special contributions. 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, PRESIDENT 
REV. CARL A. SEAWARD, CLERK 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, TREASURER 
SARAH N. WHITMAN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


PICTURE ROCK RANCH 


Where Unitarians meet 


Good Food, Good Horses 
& Good Fun 


Winslow C. Sisson 


IGOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
PTISMA 


Cortaro, Ariz. 


Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet 27, Pulpit Book EP77. 
Budget Plan if you wish. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, lil. 

25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me. . . additional copies 
of the current Register at 25c each. 


I enclose 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription start- 
ing with the next issue. I enclose 
$2.50 for a year. 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.00 up 


ARS OARS OAS OHS DHS BIG MSB 
WE LOOK FORWARD 
TO BETTER TIMES 


DILIGENT STUDY OF THE BIBLE 
WILL HELP US 
ACHIEVE BETTER TIMES 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


PRS BEES DEES DEES BEES DES BOEES SD 


YOUTH CAN SAY NO TO DRINK! 


STARR KING SCHOOL | 
FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


_ A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community leader- 
ship. 


For information and _ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


_ The Meadville. 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Scholarships for qualified students 


Announcement sent on request 


President: WALLACE W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO, 37 


OwN s 


«Pulpit and Choire 
< Headquarters for 
4 \) is RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


hy \ 
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VESTMENTS + HANGINGS 
SI STOLES « EMBROIDERIES 


=) Communion Sets: Altar Ap- 
pointments + Altar Brass Goods 


a + 
Ae tional CHURCH GOODS 
CATALOG la SUPPLY COMPANY 


ON REQUEST 821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. « 


“Contrary to the common notion, not everyone in college drinks. I found many 
fellows who feel as I do; there are many who do not drink, and who make no pre- 
tense about drinking . . . As a proof that abstinence is no hindrance to social success, 
a loyal AYer* from Pennsylvania was recently elected treasurer of the freshman 


class at Dartmouth.” 


* Allied youth memher. 


Bernard Carpenter 

(A Dartmouth student, 

Quoted in THE ALLIED YOUTH, 
July 1952) 


“It’s really been easy refusing drinks. In today’s social and business setup, a cocktail 
hour seems to be the vogue. I always enjoy asking for ginger ale at these parties, as 
it gives me a thrill to know that I CAN say no and mean it. It’s really easy when © 


you make a game of refusing drinks.” 


Fred Fickenwirth _ 
(Quoted in THE ALLIED YOUTH, 
July 1952) 


For the free pamphlet “The Cocktail Hour” and 
other free literature on the drink problem, write to: 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 BEACON STREET 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 


